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General Department, 


SPANISH INSCRIPTIONS IN THE COUN- 
TRY OF THE NAVAJOS. 


Lieut. James H. Srupson, of the U. S. service, 
in his very interesting narrative of a reconnois- 
sance in the country of the Navajos, relates 
that he discovered traces of Spanish occupation 
in a dreary wild, which the Indians have long 
since recovered from the Spanish Mexicans. 
He found not only ruined habitations, but 
Spanish inscriptions, which appear among the 
Jac-similes attached to his able report. On one 
of these inscriptions, perhaps, you will admit a 
few observations. 

It is contained in a “double rectangle,” and 
consists of certain characters blended together 


in acipher, to which cipher is annexed the 
figure of a hand, with a double thumb. 

I would submit that the two objects thus 
formed in the rectangle, the cipher and the 
hand, constitute a device, or emblem, and answer 
a purpose similar to that which, in several of 
the other inscriptions, is effected by ordinary 
characters. In short, they are a date; not, 
however, the date of ‘the year, nor the day of 
the month. They do, nevertheless, indicate a 
certain day, a di ay still honored by Roman 
Catholics with great observance. “The day 
indicated is no other th an Palm Sunday; and, 
whatever the year, it was doubtless on that 
Sunday, the last in Lent, that this emblematic 
device was engraved on the rock of Zuni. On 
that day, it will be remembered, our Lord, 
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making his triumphal entry into Jerusalem, 
was pleased, in fulfillment of an ancient 
prophecy, to avail himself of a very humble 
conveyance. ‘Behold thy King cometh unto 
thee lowly, and sitting upon an ass.”” Now, 
this event, venerated not only by Christians, 
but by Mohammedans, is, in fact, symbolized, 
or expressed by signs, in the contents of the 
double rectangle. 

The characters to the left are simply the well- 
known letters, J. H. S. (Jesus hominum Salva- 
tor), clustered into a ‘‘ sacred monogram,” and 
surmounted by a diminutive “ glory.” 

Our Saviour himself being thus designated by 
the cipher, the animal on which he rode is sig- 
nified by the hand to the right. 

This latter emblem it may be best to explain 
in terms borrowed from a learned dignitary of 
the Roman church: merely premising that the 
emblem in question is not to be taken for a 
single hand with a double thumb, but for two 
hands joined together, palm to palm, so as 
to appear but one, with the two thumbs pro- 
jecting on the same side, but apart. The rest, 
let the Canon Jorio expound more fully. He 
knew nothing of the inscription on the Rock of 
Zuni, but is describing an imitative sign still 
used in Italy. 

“Combaciate le mani palma a palma 
si alzano in alto 4 due pollict Yuno dopo altro, 
ma distaccati—Con le mani cosi disposte 
si ha una qualche idea del profilo della testa dell’ 
asino. I due pollici cioé, indicheranno le orec- 
chie,” ete.—(Jorio, La Mimica degli Antichi.) 
“The two hands being joined, palm to palm, 

“ the two thumbds stand out one behind 
the other, but apart. The hands being thus 
arranged, ..... . the result is something like 
the profile of an ass’s head. That is, the two 
thumbs represent the ears,” etc. 

Any one referring to plate 80, No. 8, of the 
learned canon’s work, may there see the identi- 
cal hand with a double thumb (two hands 
pressed together with the thumbs projecting) of 
the rectangle on the rock of Zuni. 

If we now take another look at the “ double 
rectangle,” and view together the monogram of 
our Saviour’s name, and the conventional imita- 
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tion of the animal on which he rode, may we 
not conclude that, of all the days in the year, 
the day when this device was engraved in the 
far-off desert of the West, must have been a 
Palm Sunday, the last Sunday in Lent, the first 
day in Passion Week (Domingo de Ramos), in 
short, the anniversary of that day when our 
Lord rode into Jerusalem seated on an ass ? 

Should it be conjectured that some further 
allusion to Palm Sunday (Domenica delle palme, 
Dimanche des palmes) is intended by the hands 
meeting palm to palm, this idea will not be 
hastily rejected by any one at all versed in the 
far-fetched combinations of heraldic and me- 
diwval device. Moreover, we may regard as 
felicitous, the suggestion thrown out by Lieut. 
Simpson, that the hand conveys a reference to 
the name of Manuel. Manuel may have been 
the writer of the inscription. Combined with 
this, there may possibly be some allusion to that 
title of our divine Redeemer, from which 
“‘ Manuel” is derived. 

Should any one view the emblem we have 
been considering as referring rather to a festival 
once very generally celebrated, but with great 
pomp specially observed at Verona (Féte des 
anes), it may be as well to abstain from detail- 
ing the many reasons which might be urged for 
preferring the interpretation already proposed ; 
because there is no need to introduce the Iudi- 
crous in discussing what, we may feel con- 
vinced, the engraver of the device on the Rock 
of Zuni meant seriously, if not devotionally. 

London (England). " De Bosco. 


ARNOLD TO HENRY CLINTON. 


A corrEsPonpENT has sent us the following 
letter of Arnold’s, which our readers will find 
interesting : 


“ PererspurG, Va., May 12th, 1781. 

“Str: I am extremely sorry to inform your 
Excellency that Major Gen’l Phillips is reduced 
so low by a fever which seized him on the 2d 
inst., that he is incapable of business, and the 
Physicians are not without fears for his safety. 

“Tn this situation, I think it my duty to 
transmit to your Excellency by express a detail 
of the proceedings of the Army under the orders 
of Major Gen’l Phillips, since they left Ports- 
mouth (which his indisposition prevented him 
from doing as he intended). 

“On the 18th Ap’l, the light Infantry, part 
of the 76th and 80th regiments, the Queen’s 
Rangers, Yagers, and American Legion, em- 
barked off Portsmouth, and fell down to Hamp- 
ton Roads. 

“On the 19th, proceeded up James River to 
Burwell’s Ferry. 
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“On the 20th, Lieut. Col. Abercrombie, with 
the light Infantry, proceeded up the Chicka- 
homing in boats; Lieut. Col. Simcoe with a de- 
tachment to York ; Lieut. Col. Dundas, with 
another detachment, landed at the mouth of 
Chickahoming; and Major Gen’l Phillips and 
myself landed with part of the army at Wil- 
liamsburg, where about 500 Militia were posted, 
who retired upon our approach. : 

“The Militia at York crossed the river before 
the arrival of Lieut. Col. Simcoe, who made a 
few prisoners, spiked and destroyed some can- 
non, and next day returned to Williamsburg. 

“On the 22d, the troops marched to Chicka- 
homing. We were met on the road, 5 miles 
from the mouth of the river, by Lieut. Col. 
Dundas, with his detachment. This morning, 
the Troops, Cavalry, Artillery, etc., reémbarked. 

“The next morning we were joined by Lieut. 
Col. Abercrombie, with the Light Infantry, who 
had been 10 or 12 Miles up the Chickahoming, 
and destroyed several armed Ships, the State 
Ship Yard, Warehouses, ete. 

“At 10 o’cl’k, the Fleet weighed and pro- 
ceeded up the James River within four miles of 
Westover. 

“The 24th, weighed anchor at eleven o’cl’k, 
and run up to City Point, where the troops were 
all landed at 6 o’clock in the evening. 

“The 25th, marched at ten o'clock for Pe- 
tersburg, where we arrived about five o’clock 
p.M. We were opposed about one mile from 
the town by a body of militia under the orders 
of Brigadier Muhlenberg, supposed to be about 
one thousand men, who were soon obliged to 
retire over the bridge, with the loss of nearly 
one hundred men killed and wounded, as we 
have since been informed. Our loss was only 
one man killed and ten wounded; the enemy 
took up the bridge, which prevented our pursu- 
ing them. 

“26th.—Destroyed at Petersburg, four thou- 
sand hogsheads of the tobacco, one ship and a 
number of small vessels on the stocks and in the 
river. 

“97th.—Major-General Phillips, with the 
Light Infantry, part of the Cavalry of the Queen’s 
Rangers, and part of the Yagers, marched to 
Chesterfield Court House, where they burnt a 
range of barracks for two thousand men and 
three hundreds barrels of flour, etc. The same 
day I marched to Osborn’s with the 76th and 
80th regiments, Queen’s Rangers, part of the 
Yagers and American Legion, where we arrived 
about noon. Finding the enemy had a very 
considerable force of ships four miles above 
Osborn’s, drawn up ina line to oppose us, I sent 
a flag to the Commodore, proposing to treat 
with him for the surrender of his fleet, which he 
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refused with this answer: That he was deter- 
mined to defend it to the last extremity. I 
immediately ordered down 2 six and 2 three- 
pounders, brass field pieces, to a bank of the 
river, nearly level with the water and within 
one hundred yards of the Tempest, a twenty 
gun State ship, which began immediately to fire 
upon us, as did the Renown, of 24 guns, the 
Jefferson, a State brigantine of 14 guns, and se- 
veral other armed ships and brigantines. About 
two hundred or three hundred militia on the 
opposite shore, at the same time kept up a 
heavy fire of musketry upon us; notwithstanding 
which, the fire of the artillery under the direc- 
tion of Capt. Page and Lieut. Rogers, took such 
place that the ships were soon obliged to strike 
their colors, and the militia drove from the 
opposite shore. Want of boats and the wind 
blowing hard prevented our capturing many of 
the seamen, who took to their boats and es- 
caped on shore, but not without first scuttling 
and setting fire to some of their ships—which 
could not be saved. Two ships, three brigan- 
tines, five sloops, and two schooners loaded 
with tobacco, cordage, flour, ete., fell into our 
hands. Four ships, five brigantines, and a num- 
ber of small vessels were sunk and burnt. On 
board of the whole fleet (not one of which 
escaped) were taken and destroyed about two 
thousand hogsheads of tobacco, ete., etc.; and, 
very fortunately, we had not a man killed or 
wounded this day ; but, we have reason to be- 
lieve the enemy suffered considerable. 

“The 28th, the troops remained at Osborn’s, 
waiting for boats from the fleet ; part of them 
were employed in securing the prizes and carry- 
ing them to Osborn’s as a place of safety. 

“*29th.—The boats having arrived, the troops 
were put in motion. 

* Major Gen. Phillips marched with the main 
body; at the sanie time I proceeded up the 
river with a detachment in boats, and met him 
between Cary’s Mills and Warwick. 

“30th.—The troops marched to Manchester 
and destroyed 1,200 hhds. Tobacco. The Mar- 
quis de La Fayette having arrived with his army 
at Richmond, opposite Manchester, the day be- 
fore, and been joined by the militia drawn from 
Petersburg and Williamsburg, they were specta- 


tors of the conflagration without attempting to | 


molest us. The same evening we returned to 
Warwick, where we destroyed a magazine of 
500 bbls. flour; and Col. Cary’s fine mills were 
destroyed in burning the magazine of flour. 
We also burned several warehouses, with 150 
hhds. Tobacco, a large ship and a brigantine afloat, 
and three vessels on the stocks, a large range 
of public rope walks and store houses, and some 
tan and bark houses, full of hides and bark. 
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‘““May 1st.—Marched to Osborn’s, and dis- 
patched our prizes and boats down the river, 
and in the evening marched to Bermuda Hun- 
dreds, opposite City Point. 

‘* May 2d.—Embarked the troops, ete., etc. 

‘“*3d.—Fell down the river to Westover. 

“4th,—Proceeded down to Tappahannock. 

“5th and 6th.—Part of the fleet fell down to 
Hay Island. 

*'7th.—Major Gen. Phillips having received a 
letter from Lord Cornwallis, orders were given 
for the fleet to return up the river again. We 
arrived at Brandon about five o’clock, and most 
of the troops, cavalry, etc., were landed this 
evening, though it blew a gale of wind. 

‘“*8th.—Remained at Brandon. Major Gen. 
Phillips being very ill and unable to travel on 
horseback, a post-chaise was procured for him. 

“May 9th.—The light infantry and part of 
the Queen’s Rangers, in boats, were ordered 
with the Formidable and Spitfire to proceed to 
City Point and land there. The rest of the 
army were put in motion for Petersburg, where 
they arrived late at night, having marched near 
thirty miles this day. On our leaving Ber- 
muda Hundreds and going down the river, the 
Marquis de La Fayette, with his army, moved 
towards Williamsburg, and by forced marches 
had crossed the Chickahoming at Long Bridge, 
when our fleet returned to Brandon, which 
retrograde motion of ours occasioned him to re- 
turn as rapidly by forced marches to Osborn’s, 
where he arrived on the 8th, and was preparing 
to cross the river to Petersburg. When we 


| arrived there, which was so unexpected that we 
| surprised and took two Majors (one of them Aid- 


de-Camp to Baron Steuben, and the other to 
Gen. Smallwood), one Captain and three Lieute- 
nants of Dragoons, two Lieutenants of Foot, a 
Commissary and a Surgeon; some of these gen- 
tlemen arrived only two hours before us, with 
the intention of collecting the boats for the Mar- 
quis to cross his army. 

“On the 10th, the Marquis made his appearance 
on the opposite side of the river with strong 
escort, and having staid some time to reconnoitre 
our army, returned to his camp at Osborn’s, and 
we are this day informed he is marched to Rich- 
mond, where it is said Wayne with the Pennsyl- 
vania line has arrived. This is however uncer- 
tain, but he is certainly expected here. * 

“An express passed through this place the 
day before our arrival here, who left Halifax on 
the 7th, with the information that the advance 
of Lord Cornwallis’ army arrived there that 
morning. This report we have from several 
quarters, and I am inclined to believe it is true. 
Several expresses have been sent to his lordship 
informing him of our being here ready to codpe- 
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rate with him. We are in anxious expectation of 
having particular intelligence from him every 
minute. 

“ As soon as it is reduced to a certainty that 
Lord Cornwallis has crossed the Roanoke and is 
on his march for this place, the army will 
advance one or two days’ march from hence to 
meet his lordship and carry a supply of pro- 
visions for his army. 

“A considerable magazine of flour and bread 
has fallen into our hands near this place, and the 
country abounds with cattle. 

“Maj. Gen. Phillips is so weak and low that 
it will be considerable time before he can go 
through the fatigue of business, in this critical 
situation. I am happy to have the assistance 
of so many good and efficient officers with me 
commanding corps. If joined by Lord Corn- 
wallis or the reinforcements said to be coming 
from New York, we shall be in force to operate as 
we please in Virginia and Maryland. I have 
the honor to be, ete., ete., (Signed,) 

“ B. ARNOLD.” 


LETTER FROM LAFAYETTE 
TO MRS. BOMFORD, 
La Grange, January 1st, 1827. 


Berore I enter into any other subject, my 
dear friends, I must explain to you the mourn- 


ing appearance of this letter. We have lost, 
after a cruel illness of two months, my son-in- 
law, Lasteyrie, Virginia’s husband, father to 
four children—three girls and one son. That 
melancholy event has been a source of great 
affliction to the family who, you know, lived in 
fond intimacy, and of course have deeply shared 
in the anxieties and regrets of the Lasteyrie 
branch of my tribe. They are now all gone to 
town. Here I remain a few days to attend 
some farming improvements and plantations. 
My stay in the metropolis will be as short as I 
can, La Grange, where I live under the Ameri- 
can flag, amidst American remembrances and 
agricultural pursuits, being by far the place of 
abode I prefer on this side of the Atlantic. So 
do all my children and grandchildren. Yet I 
owe to them, particularly the female part of the 
flock, to inhabit for two or three months the 
metropolis, where they can see more of the 
world, form acquaintances and avail themselves 
of our more American than European manners 
to dispose of their future life. I believe the 
second of them, Madame de Maubruy’s daughter, 
the first having been married before my going 
to see you, will change her name early in the 
next spring. Nathalie, George's daughter, will 
then be the eldest. Louisa’s probable husband 
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is a patriot, belonging to a respectable Pied- 
montese family. Himself a French citizen, but 
condemned to death, and executed in efligy for 
his share in the last Revolution of Turin, which 
commands secrecy until means have been de- 
vised to insure a part of his confiscated fortune. 

I hear that Mrs. Barlow * is arrived in France, 
and of course lives at Versailles with her mother, 
sister and Mr. Parker; nothing from them has 
reached me since I received an answer to my 
condoling letter, after the melancholy death of 
young Preble,t a great loss indeed to them all, 
for he was a very promising youth. My situa- 
tion with Mr. Pekar is very unpleasant. His 
conduct in the pecuniary transaction with my 
son, has been so exceptionable, to say no more, 
and I don’t like to speak of it, that it would 
almost seem as a mockery, even to him, wasI on - 
the same terms as before, although whenever we 
meet, my manners are not altered. Should an 
impending suit be won, respecting papers put in 
the hands of George, after all promised mort- 
gages were gone, the loss will not be so great, 
but upon what may remain, beyond that debt, 
creditors have a watching eye. Mr. Parker 
lives at Versailles, Lafayette street, in a small 
but comfortable house. He tells me the furni- 
ture belongs to Mrs. Preble. Upon the whole, 
I think he has saved from the shipwreck a com- 
petency equal to their wants, and I hope, also, 
to their comforts. You know, dear Clara, how 
kind Mr. Parker has been to me, to you, and 
the opportunities I have found at Draviel of a 
friendly intercourse with you, hold a high rank 
on the list of my numerous obligations to him. 
Could the transaction which I confidentially 
related, admit of a palliation, I would have been 
happy to grasp it. But you conceive how my 
situation with him must now, on both sides, be 
embarrassing and painful, notwithstanding a 
reciprocal attempt to preserve old manners. I 
shall, on my return to Paris, enter into a com- 
munication with Mrs. Barlow. The mental suf- 
ferings of her father before he died, deserved 
much pity. Iam afraid he had a great share in 
the fate of Mr. Parker. Mr. Irvingf I will seek 
on my arrival in town. His mode of life is very 
singular. He shuns society, and is never better 
pleased than when nobody knows him. This is, 
I understand, his main objection to inhabit his 
own country where his talents, standing and 
amiableness would make him conspicuous. He 


* Mrs. Barlow, still living. is the wife of Thos. Bar- 
low, and the daughter of Henry Preble, some time 
Consul at Palermo, and a younger brother of Commo- 
dore Edwd. Preble. 

+ The young Preble whose death is mentioned, was 
Edward Preble, the son of Henry Preble. 

+ Mr. Irving is, I presume, George W. Erving. 
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visits Mr. and Mrs. Brown, who are much 
pleased to see him, but cannot help observing 
his peculiar saweagerie. I will try again to 
draw him to our evening parties, every Tuesday, 
when we can with propriety resume them, but 
have little hope to succeed. 

I am happy to hear our dear James continues 
to be well, and has experienced no inconvenience 
from his dreadful accident. His fortitude and 
generous feelings must have had a great share 
in the miraculous cure. I can’t express how 
gratefully affected I have been by his tender 
attention to my anxieties on his behalf, they 
have been great indeed, but now all is right, 
and nothing remains of the terrible fall, but the 
proof he has given of a noble and affectionate 
mind, to which, on my own account, I will add 
the value he has set by my sympathy for his 
danger and sufferings. Give him and his charm- 
ing sisters, and the little one, a parental New 
Year’s kiss in my name. I think with you 
your beloved invalid will ultimately enjoy a 
stout constitution, and I have the example of 
my daughter, Virginia, who was the weakest 
and is now the strongest of the family. I wish 
I was by the piano to hear my young friend. I 
wish I could see your arrangements at Kalorama 
and show you the improvements at La Grange, 
where, in our family talks, there is frequent 
affectionate mention of you. 

You may have seen, in several publications, 
that the portraits are the greatest ornaments of 
the drawing-room at La Grange; they are very 
well painted, and offer a perfect likeness, a 
double obligation conferred upon me by Mr. 
King, for whom I enclose my acknowledgments. 
Mr. Munroe’s bust is not yet arrived; I hope 
Captain Allyn will bring it on his next voyage. 
I have not received the Pittsburg vase, and 
much wish he may be in time to present it to 
the admiration of my visitors on the ensuing 
spring. I beg you to offer my affectionate com- 
pliments to your brother when you see or write | 
to him. In the mention of American painted 
portraits at La Grange, I see that of Commodore 
Morris is omitted, which comes probably of his | 
being then at Mr. Shapeito’s; couple it with a| 
portrait of Kosciusko, in one of those published | 
letters where, by the by, some little inaccuracies 
of trifles and French words have escaped the | 
kind and well-intentioned author, objects of no | 
importance. I have been sorry to find a mis- 
taken allusion, that I was daily annoyed with | 
applications for money made by American 
travellers. I do assure you it is not the case, 
and I beg you to tell it whenever the matter is | 
mentioned. So it is also from a mistaken | 
delicacy we have been sometimes deprived of | 
American visits which it would have been to us | 
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most agreeable to receive, the more so, as from 
my perfect reliance on American indulgence for 
me, I take the liberty with my kind visitors to 
dispense with ceremony, and live in our usual 
family hours and habits. 

I have been much interested in the informa- 
tion of the marriage of Miss Morris with Mr. 
Lear, both of whom I know well enough for a 
double anticipation of their mutual happiness; 
present to them, to the Commodore, and Mrs. 
Morris, to their children, my affectionate com- 
pliments and friendly wishes; remember me 
most affectionately to General Brown, his lady 
and family, to Mr. Wrightman, Mr. Seaton and 
their ladies, to Colonel Robudeau, his wife and 
daughters, to Mr. Lee, to Mr. Graham, Mr. 
Ringold, Mr. Goldsborough,* whose amiable 
and much distinguished son has lately joined the 
Mediterranean squadron. Mrs. Tailor is now 
probably in Washington; present my respects 
to her. Remember me if you please to the 
gentlemen of the Committee of Arrangements. 
Gen. Jones and the volunteers who have the 
goodness to be with me, indeed to all friends in 
Washington and Georgetown, whom you well 
know. Ihave not heard from my old friend, 
Mr. Crawford, but am happy to hear he has 
recovered his health. Gen. Macomb is no doubt 
very happy with his new bride. Pay my com- 
pliments to Gen. Mason. I am much obliged to 
you, dear Clara, for your kind inquiries at the 
good Mrs. Wilson after my beloved friends, 
Fanny and Camilla Wright. Fanny has been 
very ill; both sisters have since had the fever, 
they had recovered, but Fanny’s hand was still 
very weak and trembling when she wrote last. 
These noble girls have devoted themselves to a 
noble cause, but I am afraid the smallness of the 
scale, and the shortness of their purse, will not 
effect an end proportionate to their sacrifice of 
society and friends, for they have turned pio- 
neers in the woods of Wolf River, West Tennes- 
see. How much more extensive would be a 
measure of gradual emancipation in the District 
of Columbia. However distant might be the 
assigned term connected with colonization, the 
state of slavery, particularly in that emporium 
of foreign visitors and European ministers, is a 
most lamentable drawback on the example of 
Independence and Freedom; presented to the 
world by the United States, it would be for our 


| friends of the “ National Intelligencer” a glorious 


task to examine how far those truths can be 


| offered to a generous population, and to take the 
|lead in making them by degrees palatable, 


thereby softening the susceptibilities partly 

* Mr. Goldsborough was Mr. Chas. H. Goldsborough, 
and his son is now Capt. Louis M. Goldsborough, who 
married a daughter of Wm. Wirt. 
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founded on considerations quite foreign to the 
main question. I hope Mrs. Seaton’s child, 
whose birth nearly dates with my departure, is 
in good health. 

I hear no more of your boring experiments ; 
there are exertions of the same kind practised 
in the vicinity of Paris; a neighboring farmer is 
going to explore them. I anxiously wait for his 
report. Gen. Segur, the author of the “ Retreat 
of Russia,” is the son of my old friend, himself 
my cousin. His work has been contradicted by 
military men, his companions in that dismal cir- 
cumstance. Yet the account is deemed in the 
main correct; it is very interesting, and will be 
sent as soon as I am in town. While I am 
writing, faithful Cora is lying at my feet. She 
is reckoned the handsomest of the kind and 
most intelligent, at least by those who have not 
known my dear unfortunate Quiz. Cora is a 
great favorite with the family. I beg you to 
send me Elliot’s “ Washington Almanac” for 
this year, and the “ National Calender,” if it 
comes out; in the contrary case, we ought to set 
up a subscription to raise it again. It was at a 
distance a most convenient book. What has 
become of Mr. Watson’s announced collection 
of documents relative to my happy visit through- 
out the United States? I have no more heard 
of it. They say the “Memoirs of Richard 
Henry Lee,” vy Wm. Cadwell Lee, Loudon 
County, or his sun, have been published. I ex- 
pect a copy, which probably has miscarried, and 
would much like to have it. 

Adieu, my dear friends; I so well know the 
sentiment of the family, that although they are 
absent, I may mention them very affectionately 
to you. Receive also the respectful compli- 
ments of Le Valleur, who is here with his young 
Saxon bride. Think often of your tender, 
devoted, loving friend, LAFAYETTE. 


Let me hear from you as often as you can. I 
beg you to offer my best and respectful compli- 
ments to Miss Scott. 


FLORIDA AND CAROLINA—1688, 


Answer of the English Governor of Fort 
George to a letter from the Governor at St. Au- 
gustine, Don Diego Quiroga, transmitted to the 
King of Spain with dispatch dated 1st of April, 
1688. 

Original in the “‘ Archivo General de Indias,” 
in Seville. 

“Sir: I ree’d yor lett™ by the hands of Signior 
Bernardo de Medina, and the other by the hands 
of the Reverend ffather with all the respect and 
satisfaction which I owe toa person of your 
worth and character who seemes soe well disposd 
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to keep the Articles of Peace between the two 
Orownds, So that I doubt not but we shall have 
allways perfect Amity and ffriendship to w* [ 
shall not fayle to contribute all I can on my part 
resolving to doe you all imaginable service. 

‘* And that mistakes may not in the least oppose 
that strict Amity and good Correspondence we 
both designe I must declare unto you some 
things the best I can (by inquiry) being before 
my arriveall and as I consider’d before your 
Honours Arrival att your Governmt of St Augus- 
tinis. 

‘“* As to what you are pleas’d to write touching 
a Descent in the Province of Guale in the year 
1683, It must needs be some Pyratts for att the 
same tyme they took an English Vessell as I am 
informed by the Holy ffather, nor can I learn 
any thing of them in this place notwithstanding 
I have made diligent Inquiry and twould be very 
hard we should answer for the evil deeds of 
Pyrats and Robbers being sometymes plunder’d 
ourselves, As lately some Pyrates landed in the 
Island of Edistoh and plunder’d Cattle and Hoggs 
and fled. 

* And as to what yo" Honour is pleas’d to write 
touching the nation of Indians called the Yamo- 
cyes that they entered upon other Indians under 
your Jurisdiction plundering them, I presume by 
the‘ best Information twas neither by or with 
the knowledge or incouragement of the Govern- 
m': they area people who live within our 
Bounds after their own manner taking no notice 
of our Governm': nor do we trouble ourselves 
about them drawing no Profit, but of a few Deer 
Skins for which we sell them Powder, Guns and 
Shott, As we do to all Indians Indifferently, But 
I cannot learn any English were amongst them. 
But tis most assuredly twas without the least 
knowledge of the Government here If it were so. 

“As to what relates to Gramont the French- 
man, tis true he came toan Anchor off our coast, 
as I have been informed, but was never was per- 
mitted to enter in our Harbour, And if he be- 
haved himself ill with the People of your Go- 
vernment and did spoyles he did not behave him- 
self here ffor he Landed severall men here and 
plunderd our Hogs and Cattle, and carryed off 
severall Prisoners of Debt and Malefactors with 
him as I am credibly informd. 

“T am extreme sorry I cannot comply with yor 
Honours desires about Thomas (the Mulatto In- 
dian) he being gone home att or before my 
arrivall to the Government, As the Reverend 
ffather can satisfye you, otherwise you should 
never fayle of your desires, 

“| observe that you are pleased tosay of those 
Galleots which did that spoyle on my masters 
subjects here under the command of Sefior Alex- 
dro, that they were not comission’d but on the 
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contrary comanded not to doe any Injury to 
his Majestyes subjects of this Government as 
your Honour is inform’d, Yett Thomas (whom 


your Hon’ styles a good Chrystian) did depose | 


upon his Oath that they were commission’d 
against this Place but how truly I know not, 
however we have the greater hopes since your 
Honour says they had no Comission that you 
will so order the matter that all manner of Goods 
and slaves may be return’d or the full value 
of them. There were goods taken out of the 
house of Mt Paul Grimball, on Edistoh near 
Port Royall to a great value which were part 
of them burnt in a Perryauger or Galliott, to- 
gether with the late Governour’s Brother in Law 
who was bound or iron’d in the Galleot which 
Senior Alexandros men fired, And Goods and 
Negros from the late Govern' to the value of 
fifteen hundred Pounds Sterling. Ido not men- 
tion to you the carrying away of our People who 
from a sloop about y* year 1670 were invited 
on shore by the Reverend ffather of Sta Kathe- 
rina and thence carryed Prisoners to St Augus- 
tines being some of them Persons of quallity 
who were never sent home though desired nor 
of the three ships came to destroy our settle- 
ment in its first year these being matters long 
before our tyme, and so good and faithful a 
promise made betwixt us of observing the 
Capitulations of peace In order to which I doe 
request of you (which I no wise doubt from the 
Equity and nobleness of your Temper) that you 
will please to return unto us from tyme to tyme 
our ffugitive slaves and servants who run dayly 


into your Townes, As of late severall have donne | 


a Description of which in sundry Papers I send 
unto you being thereunto requested by y* 
respective Owners, by which you will very much 
obleige me upon.all occasions to doe the like as 
I did lately by one Spaniard putt on shoor by 
some Pyratts whome I sent home. 

“Sr, I am very sorry I cannot gratify the 
Reverend ffather in sending to you with him 
the Yamocyes who take no notice of our 
Governmt, And now they are confederated with 
a bigger nation than themselves which with the 
Yamocyes are about 1400 men, so that tis im- 


possible for me to send them back without | 


makeing warr upon them which I must not doe 
without my King and Masters orders, Where- 
fore desire you to hold me excused: Nor did I 
think it good advice the ffather should goe in 
Person [least he should come by some misfor- 
tune amongst those Barbarous People] whoom 
with all my heart I wish well home with you 
againe Though through my sickness and the 
pleasure I took in the Reverend ffathers Con- 
versation we have held him somewhat long. 
“Sr, I beg you to be assur’d of all the service 
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| I can doe you and that whatever hath happened 
before our tyme that I will maintain all Amity 
and good Correspondence according to Capitu- 
lations of Peace between the two Crownds of 
Spaine and England on my part, As I no wise 
doubt it yours. 

‘Sr, I wish you all the prosperity and bless- 
| ings of this world and the world to come, And 
so I take my leave most humbly kissing your 
hands and remain 

“Your very humble servant 
“ James CoLLETON.” 


AN HISTORICAL AOCOUNT OF THE 
FIRST THREE BUSINESS TOKENS ISSUED 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK.* 


By Cuartes J. Busnnett. 


As there are many persons in this city and 
elsewhere, and not a few among the readers of 
our Magazine, who take a deep interest in numis- 
matic matters, it is hoped that an article in that 
special department of literature will not only be 
acceptable but pleasing. 

Every storekeeper, and, in fact, every person 
in this metropolis, who is at all in the habit of 
handling money, has often met with some old 
and curious coppers, not unfrequently somewhat 
obliterated, and which, from an ignorance of 
their history and a nonconception of their value, 
have been thrown aside as worthless. The vari- 
| ous foundries, here and elsewhere, annually melt 
| up enough valuable copper coins, both ancient 
and modern, to fill and grace the velvet-lined 
trays of a dozen large cabinets, while many a 
desirable gem lies hid for months, perhaps for 
years, in a dark corner of some junk shop, among 
a lot of rusty nails and a miscellaneous gathering 
of brass and copper, accumulating as rapidly 
with filth and verdigris as it increases in rarity 
and value ; doomed never to meet the cheering 
| eye of a virtuoso, to receive in its old age his 
welcome hand, his fostering care. 

The desire for the collection of these pieces, 
and the elucidation of their history, is now daily 
| increasing, and it is the duty of every one into 
whose hands they may come to preserve them 
with care, and if they have no desire for them 
| themselves, to place them in the hands of those 
| who, from their antiquarian zeal and historical 
taste, may be most likely to appreciate and turn 
them to public account. 

Among the various coppers which are occa- 
sionally met with in circulation, are the jewel- 





* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1859, by Charles I. Bushnell, in the Clerk’s office of the 
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lec’s token of Mess~s, Motts, and the tokens of 
Messrs. Talbot, Allum & Lee. Being merely of 
a private character, these pieces would be very 
apt to be looked upon as of no account ; yet they 
are exceedingly interesting relics, and particu- 
larly so to a New Yorker, not only from their 
age, their rarity and their beauty of execution, 
but from the fact that they are the first of the 
many business tokens that have from time to 
time been put forth by the enterprising mer- 
chants of this metropolis. 

The firat of these was issued as early as the 
year 1789, and is thus described : 


Qtoyase 


Dra verry 


Osversze.—A Regulator, supported by two columns and 
surmounted by a small ong e. 

Lecenp.—'' Motts, N. Y., mre Dealers, Manu- 
facturers of Gold & Silver Wares.”’ 

Reverse.—An Eagle, with expanded wings, facing to 
the left, holding an olive branch in one talon, and 
three barbed arrows in the other. Upon his breast, 
the shield of the United States, and above the eagle, 
the date, “1789.” 

Lecenp.—'' Watches, Jewelry, Silver Ware, Chronome- 
ters, Clocks.” 


The firm of “ Motts” was composed of Wil- 
liam and John Mott, and their place of business 
was at Number 240 Water street, a location at 
which they continued for a number of years, and 
which was at the time a most fashionable busi- 
ness part of the city. Some of the immediate 
descendants of the firm were engaged in the same 
pursuit until within a few years past. 

The firm of Mott was well known in its day 
and generation. Their store was the resort of 
the rich and the great, and of the gay belles and 
beaux of the time. The learned judge, who 
wished a pair of spectacles to aid his failing 
sight, the lovely maid who craved a splendid 
ring to deck her tapering hand, their wants sup- 
plied, with hearts content, from Mott’s extensive 
stock. More than one venerable dame, now liv- 
ing, can yet produce in the shape of a watch of 
somewhat antique style, but still faithful to its 
early mission, her bridal gift, purchased in her 
days of youth and beauty, from their well-fur- 
nished establishment. Many a venerable time- 
piece, solid and substantial as the maker, and 
bearing upon the face the name of * Motts,” has 
outlived a host of modern abortions, and still 
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graces the dining-rooms of some of our oldest 
and most respectable, though not, perhaps, our 
most fashionable, citizens, and still chronicles the 
days of man, and reéchoes still the steps of pass- 
ing time.” 

The tokens of Messrs. Talbot, Allum & Lee 
were issued in the years 1794 and 1795: 


The former bears upon the 


OsversE,—A ship under sail. 

Teeno'3 Talbot, Allum §& Lee, New York.—One 

ent."’ 

Reverse.—A full-length figure of Liberty, holding in 
one hand a staff, surmounted by the cap of Liberty, 
and her other hand supporting a rudder. At her side 
a bale of goods. 

Lecenp.—* Liberty §& Commerce.” 

EXERGUE.—1794. 

Eper.— Payable at the store of.”’ 


The variety of 1795, though bearing the same 
devices as the one of 1794, is somewhat different 
in its obverse legend, and in the inscription upon 


Tt bears upon the 


OsversE.—A ship under sail. 

LeGenp.—‘‘ At the store of Talbot, Allum §& Lee, New 
York. 

REvERSE.—Same as last. 

ExerGue.— 1795.” 

Epce.—' We promise to pay the bearer, one cent.” 


These three tokens are of copper, and are well 
executed, and will in the accompanying cuts be 
readily recognized by some of our most aged re- 
sidents as old familiar acquaintances of their boy- 
hood. 

The dies of the two latter tokens were cut at 
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Birmingham in England, and the variety bear- 
ing the date 1795 is by far the rarest, fewer of 
that type having been struck. 

These three tokens circulated to a considera- 
ble extent at the time, and though they are oc- 
casionally met with at the present day, yet in 
fine condition they are all very rare, and com- 
mand high prices. Motts’ token has brought at 
a recent sale by auction, $1 624, while the Tal- 
bot, Allum & Lee of 1794, realized the sum of 
$1 50, and the one of 1795 the sum of $2 25, 
These specimens were, however, in the finest 
state of preservation. 

The names of the individuals composing the 
firm of Talbot, Allum & Lee, weve William Tal- 
bot, William Allen, and James Lee, and their 
place of business was at Number 241 Pearl street. 
They were extensively engaged in the India 
trade, at that time, as well as now, a very lucra- 
tive branch of mercantile pursuit. The house 
was of the first standing, and all the members 
wealthy. A son of one of the members, and 
bearing the same name, is now an active and in- 
fluential merchant in this city, highly respected 
and esteemed for his many excellences of mind 
and heart, and whose name may often be seen in 
connection with movements of charity and bene- 
volence, as well as those of principal and public 
benefaction. 

The firm of Talbot, Allum & Lee was formed 
in 1794, and continued until the year 1796, when 
Mr. Lee retired from the concern. The remain- 
ing partners carried on the business under the 
name of Talbot & Allum, until the year 1798, 
when the firm was dissolved. 

The taste for coins, medals and tokens, as well 
as for all other relics relating to American his- 
tory, has for the last few years been gradually 
increasing. Public institutions have commenced 
collecting them with great care, while the num- 
ber of private cabinets have become consider- 
ably augmented. 

These movements will be attended with bene- 
ficialwesults, and-will be the means of preserv- 
ing from -extinction many of these interesting 
and valuable memorials of the past for the bene- 
fit and gratification of generations that are yet to 
come. 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Massacnusetrts Historrcat Socrery.—(Offi- 
cers, vol. iii, p. 145.) Boston, Sept. 8.—The 
President being absent, Jared Sparks, LL.D., the 
first Vice-President, presided. 

The Rey. Chandler Robbins, D.D., the Record- 
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ing Secretary, read a communication froin a 
committee of the New England Historic Genea- 
logical Society, inviting the members of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society to be present 
at a meeting on Tuesday next, the 13th inst, to 
commemorate the one hundredth anniversary 
of the capture of Quebec and the death of Gen. 
Wolfe, on which occasion an address will be de- 
livered by Hon. Lorenzo Sabine. 

Dr. Robbins offered the following vote : 

Voted, That the members of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society accept the invitation of 
the Committee of the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society to be present on the occa- 
sion of celebrating, by a public discourse, the 
one hundredth anniversary of the capture of 
Quebec, and take pleasure in manifesting there- 
by, through the courtesy of a kindred society, 
their interest in the great historic event which 
it is intended to commemorate. 

Some interesting remarks were made by Rev. 
Dr. Hedge, of Brookline, and the President, on 
the effects upon this country of the capture of 
Quebec, which were listened to with great 
attention. 

The vote was then passed unanimously. 

After the transaction of some private business, 
the meeting “we dissolved. 


New Eneranp Historic GENEALOGICAL Society. 
—/(Officers, vol. iii. p. 78.) Boston, Aug. 17.— 
Adjourned meeting, the President, A. D. Hodges, 
Esq., in the chair. 

There was a very full attendance at this meet- 
ing, Which was held for the purpose of hearing 
a paper from Rev. Elias Nason, of Medford, on 
the “Life and Writings of Mrs. Susannah Row- 
son, author of ‘Charlotte Temple,’ and other 
works.” Many ladies were present, by invita- 
tion, on this occasion, among them several who 
had been pupils of Mrs. Rowson. The paper of 
Rev. Mr. Nason was one of rare interest, and 
was listened to with marked attention. The 
thanks of the Society were voted, and a copy of 
the paper requested. 

Boston, Sept. 7.—Monthly meeting; the Pre- 
sident in the chair. Rev. Mr. Bradlee, Record- 
ing Secretary, read the proceedings of the last 
two meetings, and Mr. Trask, the Librarian, 
reported the additions to the library during the 
past month, which were of more than usual 
value. 

Mr. Dean, Oorresponding-Secretary, reported 
letters accepting resident membership, to which 
they had been elected, from Hon. Henry Wilson, 
of Natick; Rev. F. W. Holland, of Neponset ; 
Rev. Charles ©. Vinal, of North Andover; 
Charles F, Gerry, of Chelsea; Edw. F. Everett. 
of Charlestown. He also reported letters from 
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eight gentlemen accepting corresponding and 
honorary membership. 

Rev. Henry A. Miles, D.D., from the com- 
mittee appointed to make arrangements for the 
celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of 
the capture of Quebec, reported that the use of 
the Hall of the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives had been granted to the Society for 
that purpose, on Tuesday afternoon, the 13th 
inst., at which time and place Hon. Lorenzo 
Sabine would deliver an address. 

Rev. Joseph Richardson, of Hingham, read as 
his individual report on the resolution adopted 
at the last meeting, a paper on the lessons which 
the past history of our country furnishes as a 
guide for the future. 

Rey. Martin Moore, from the same committee, 
made a verbal report on the resolution. 

The President read an invitation to the 
Society from the mayor and a committee of the 
City Council of Boston, to participate in the 
inauguration of Powers’ Statue of Webster, on 
the 17th inst. On motion of Rev, Joseph A. 


Copp, D.D., it was voted to accept the invita- 
tion. 

Daniel Henshaw, Esq., read his ‘“ Reminis- 
cences of Characters and Events in Western 
New Hampshire.” He gave interesting sketches 
of some of the leading perans and lawyers 


of that State in the early part of this century, 
interspersed with humorous anecdotes. The 
contest relative to Dartmouth College about 
forty years ago, was also narrated. 

Col. Samuel Swett made some remarks rela- 
tive to a rare historical pamphlet, containing 
the journal of the siege of the British military 
and naval furce at the mouth of the Penobscot 
in 1779, said to have been written by John 
Calef. Col. Swett also read a letter from G. A. 
Ward, Esq., adding the testimony of his grand- 
father, Richard Ward, Esq., a political opponent 
in defence of Col. Timothy Pickering’s conduct 
in the Lexington affair. 

The usual thanks were voted to the several 
persons for their papers and remarks, and copies 
were requested for the archives. 

On motion of Mr. White, Hon. Lorenzo Sabine, 
Hon. George B. Upton, Rey. Henry A. Miles, 
D.D., Rev. Joseph A. Copp, D.D., and J. Gard- 
ner White, Esq., were appointed a committee to 
recommend to the Smithsonian Institution the 
publication of the records of the Virginia Com- 
pany, now in the possession of the National 
Government, with all that the archives of Eng- 
land contain relative to the subject. 

On motion of Mr. Trask, it was voted to ten- 
der the thanks of the Society to Mrs. Lemuel 
Shattuck for a valuable donation to the Society, 
consisting of sixty-three volumes and 1,563 
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pamphlets, many of them of great rarity and 
value, the collection of her late husband, 
Lemuel Shattuck, Esq., one of the founders of 
this Society. 

Sept. 21.—A special meeting. President, Al- 
mon D. Hodges, Esq., in the chair. 

It was voted that the thanks of the Society be 
presented to Hon. Lorenzo Sabine, for his able 
and eloquent address upon the 100th anniversary 
of the capture of Quebec, and that he be re- 
quested to furnish a copy for the press. 

Austin Bacon, Esq., of Natick, exhibited a 
landscape painting, on which were represented 
three deer, executed by a Natick Indian named 
Solomon Womsuon, supposed about one hundred 
and thirty years ago. Asa work of art it isnot 
very striking, but it is peculiarly interesting, 
from the fact that it was done by one of the 
aborigines. Mr. Bacon then proceeded to give 
a most interesting sketch of the Natick Indians, 
and related many interesting anecdotes of them, 
from the time of the Apostle Eliot down to 
nearly the close of the last century. 


Essex Insritutz, Satem Mass.—After the 
usual summer intermission, this Society have 
commenced their meetings Sept, 14. They held 
a field meeting at om se § which was con- 
tinued through the day. Many curious relics, 
and specimens of stone, plants and fish were 
exhibited, which elicited an interesting discus- 
sion. A valuable list of donations was an- 
nounced by the librarian. The meeting was 
well attended. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Hisrorioar Sociery or Western Pennsytva- 
nia.— Pittsburg, Sept. 12.—Hon. Judge Me- 
Candless, President of the Society, was in the 
chair. 

The Secretary read a letter from George W. 
Murphy, Esq., covering a copy of the Ulster 
County “ Gazette,” of New York, containing the 
announcement of the death of General Wash- 
ington, and a great many articles upon the life 
and character of that great man, and other in- 
teresting relics. 

Mr, Dickson was not prepared with his essay, 
which will be given in November. D. L. Eaton 
will read a paper at the October meeting. 

Mr. Bigham, from the committee appointed 
at the last meeting, upon the expediency of a 
course of lectures for the coming winter, re- 

orted favorably, and his report was adopted. 

he Committee, consisting of Messrs. T. J. 
Bigham, F. R. Brunot and D. L. Eaton, were 
continued and authorized to act as a lecture 
committee for the Society during the coming 
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winter. Dr. Junkin, Hon. James Veech, Hon. 
Judge McCandless, and other members of the 
Society will be secured for the course. 


TENNESSEE, 


Tennesske Historica, Socrery.— Nashville, 
Aug. 2.—The August meeting was held in the 
State Capitol. 

The committee which had been appointed to 
confer with the City Council in relation to the 
removal of the remains of Lieut. Richard 
Chandler, U. 5. A., from their present exposed 
position, near the Sulphur Spring, to Mt. Olivet 
Cemetery, reported that an arrangement had 
been made to perturm the ceremony some time 
in September. A committee was appointed to 
endeavor to obtain for the Society the papers of 
the late Gen. James Robertson, now in the 
hands ot the Trustees of the University of 
Nashville. 

tev. Wm. M. Reed, of Nashville, was elected 
an active member of the Society. After the 
transaction of some other business, the Society 
adjourned till the first Tuesday in September. 

The donations received during the month are 
numerous and valuable. 


Hotes and Queries. 


NOTES. 

Tue Op Moravian Mission Grounps in NEw 
York anp Conneoricut,—Some antiquarian in- 
terest, in relation to the ancient mission stations 
of the Moravians, having been awakened among 
the friends of Moravian history, a number of in- 
dividuals, under the guidance of the Rev. Sheldon 
Davis, of Pleasant Valley, New York, during the 
month of June last, performed a pilgrimage to 
the locality where the Indian village of Sheko- 
meko once stood. 

This spot, the former scene of the first mis- 


sionary congregation the Moravians succeeded | 
in establishing among the red men of the prime- | 


val forests, is about thirty miles distant from 
Poughkeepsie, and lies in the township of Pine 
Plains. <A detailed and entertaining account of 
the visit of the party to the ground in question 
appeared in an Extra “ Moravian,” the organ of 
the Unitas Fratrum, to which we refer our 
readers. 

As a result of the visit paid in June, the sub- 
ject has been warmed up, and no little enthusi- 
asm is now at work to perpetuate the memory 
of the place, which the story of Zinzendorf and 
his tent of bark has rendered remarkable, and to 
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which the imagination of our age recurs with a 
species of poetical feeling. 

Not only the Moravians themselves are now 
ready to join in raising some memorial on the 
very spot where Buettner, Bruce and Powell 
labored amid all the discouragements of the 
times and the opposition of their foes, more than 
one hundred years ago, but the friends of the 
cause of Moravianism and its history have ex- 
pressed a desire to codperate in the enterprise ; 
and, in accordance with this desire, a second 
journey to Shekomeko is to be undertaken early 
in October, for the purpose of carrying out the 
project found in the annexed resolution of the 
Moravian Historical Society : 

“ Resolved—That with a view to cherish the 
memory of good men and of their deeds, suitable 
and permanent monuments to the memory of the 
Brethren Buettner, Bruce and Powell be erected 
at Shekomeko and Wechquadnach, and that the 
following members, with power to add to their 
numbers, be appointed to collect the necessary 
funds, and to superintend the erection thereof.” 

Commi1rTrEE,—Reyv. Sylvester Wolle, of Beth- 
lehem, Chairman; Rt. Rev. Peter Wolle, of do. ; 
Rev. H, A. Shultz, do.; Will. C. Reichel, do.; A. 
G. Kern, Nazareth; Granville Henry, do.; John 
Beck, Litiz; Rev, Edmund de Schweinitz, Phil- 
adelphia; Jno. A. McAllister, do.; Townsend 
Ward, do, ; John Jordan, jr., do.; Rev. Sheldon 
Davis, Pleasant Valley, Dutchess County, New 
York; Benson J. Lossing, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. ; 
Rev. E. T. Senseman, New York ; Andrew Lake, 
senr., Sharon, Litchfield Co., Conn.; Edward 
Hunting, Pine Plains, Dutchess Co., N. Y.; 
Theron Wilbin, do.; Emie A. de Schweinitz, 


| Salem, N. C. 


RevorvurTionary Sotprers Deap THis YEAR.— 
The Pension Office has been informed that pre- 
vious to June 30th, 1859, the following revolu- 
tionary soldiers have died: 

In Vermont—Nicholas Lawrence, of Windsor 
county, aged 95 years; John Ellis, do., 100; 
Jeroham Sawin, do., 97. In Tennessee— William 
Hayden, of Monroe County, aged 97 years; John 
Davis, of Blount, 100. John Davis, at the age of 
19, entered the service in 1778, asa substitute 
for his brother Andrew, who was draughted into 
the Mecklenburg militia, N. C., under Captain 
James Osborne, and marched from Charlotte to 
Charleston, 8. C., then under siege, where he re- 
mained seven weeks. On the surrender of the 
city he became a prisoner; but after unavailing 
efforts, and the offer of fifty dollars, a regimen- 
tal suit, and a share in the spoils of the city, to 
induce him to take service in the British army, 
he was released on condition that he should not 
again take up arms against them. When the 
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British forees were marching through that sec- 
tion of the country to Virginia, he volunteered 
under Captain James White, and marched to 
Wilmington, and while on his way, having join- 
ed the mounted troops under General Robert 
Smith, a spirited skirmish occurred at a brick 
house about one mile from Wilmington. Dur- 
ing the remainder of his time of enlistment he 
was actively engaged in scouting the country, 
particularly the swamps, after the tories, harass- 
ing and driving them out from their hiding- 
places. 


Dry Rivers.—Many readers remember John 
Randolph’s. characteristic but somewhat exag- 
gerated description of the Ohio River, ‘“‘ Dry for 
one-half of the year, and frozen up on the other.” 

Bishop Pierce, says the “ Charleston Courier,” 
in his “‘ Notes Across the Continent,” written for 
the *‘ Southern Christian Advocate,” of this city, 
comes upon a river answering in part to this de- 
scription. He writes: 

“ At midnight the regular stage took us, and 
we travelled together to the breakfast house, at 
Turkey Creek. . In the meantime we crossed the 
Nueces, a large river on the maps, famous in the 
disputes of Texas and the United States as to the 
Western boundary of Texas, but, to my astonish- 
ment, not a drop of water in its rock-bed. Dur- 


ing the long, dry seasons, common to this region, 
the water sinks, and it is only here and there 
that man or beast can find ‘a/hole’ that still con- 


tains the precious element. The channel where 
we crossed is wide, the banks high, and there is 
room for a noble stream. The timber is thick, 
and forms the hiding-place of what. people call 
‘varmints,’ such as bear, a species of leopard, 
and wild-cats. 

“Turkey Creek is a beautiful little stream, 
abounding in fish, with a. clear, gushing spring 
on its bank, for the use of the only family which 
as yet has retreated from the haunts of men to 
find a home in the Jonely solitude. With society 
here is a pleasant place to live; the range of 
mountain and prairie for stock, plenty of live 
oak timber, never. failing water, game in abun- 
dance, deer, turkey, bear, fish of various kinds, 
pure air and good health. 
wild turkeys in all my life as I saw in this place. 
The corral (a cow-pen) was full of cattle, an im- 
proved stuck, and near the house-—if erect poles 
without a roof may be so called—and the flies, 
attracted by a plate of honey on the breakfast- 
table, swarmed like bees. and took possession of 
everything. I did not dispute title with them, 
but paid my fare, and retreated fasting.” 

Bishop Pierce, we may remark, isan excellent 
traveller and travel-writer, possessing a coup 
@'eil and facilities of ready and comprehensive 
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observation and insight such as have been en- 
joyed only by the greatest travellers. He sees 
everything before him and around him, and 
judges for himself, and sees more than would 
impress & common eye within the time allotted. 


RevorvtTionAry Soxpiers in Grorogia.—A 
correspondent sends us the following incidents 
connected with the service of these soldiers of 
the Revolution : 

Micajah Brooks, sr,, born in Chatham County, 
North Carolina. As an orphan boy, was bound 
out toa widow. At the age of 14 years, while 
on an errand to Ransom’s Mills, met with, and 
was influenced to accompany, twenty to thirty 
others, then on their way to Wilkes, now War- 
ren County, Georgia. Was actively employed as 
a scout against the tories, and on one occasion a 
body of 700 or 800 tories was discovered, Al- 
though a much larger force, they were pursued, 
and, under cover of the night, attacked by Col. 
Elijah Clark, and defeated at the junction of 
Kettle Creek and Little Rivers. He was also in 
South Carolina under General Greene; with 
General Pickens in his march through the Che- 
rokee country, to and down the Tennessee River. 
At the siege of Augusta, then in possession of 
the British, commanded by Gen. Greeson, saw 
that officer shot in a balcony by James Alexan- 
der, a whig in disguise, Lle also states that when 
Augusta surrendered, the British left the tories 
in the hands of the whigs, who slaughtered them 
without merey. 

John MeMillon entered the service in 1777, in 
Pittsylvania County, Virginia, and immediately 
marched to Guilford, North Carolina, after the 
tories. In 1781, under General Greene, was 
wounded in an engagement with the enemy at 
Guilford court-house, commanded by Lord Corn- 
wallis, and followed in pursuit of him almost to 
Wilmington ; also, at a subsequent period, Lord 
©. and his forces in Virginia. 

John Hames, sen., born in Mecklenburg, Va., 
entered the service in 1776, in Union County, 
8. C.; wasin several skirmishes and engagements 
with the Indians in Cherokee country ; at Black- 
stock, when General Sumpter was wounded in 
the shoulder by a bullet; at the siege of Fort 


; Granby; at the battle of Eutaw Springs under 


General Greene ; at the Cowpens, when Tarle- 
ton was defeated ; under General Greene at Cam- 
bridge or 96—leading a very active life, well 
suited to his roving and audacious disposition. 
Colonel Henderson was severely wounded at 
Eutaw Springs, and Hames carried him on his 
back from the field to the camp. 

When on a scouting expedition, under Col. 
Brandon, fell in with General Marion with his 
troops near Granby ; unitedly followed and de- 
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feated a large body of tories encamped on the 
Pedee River, pursuing them down Broad River, 
which was to be crossed by a bridge. Previous 
to passing over, General Marion ordered the 
soldiers to spread their blankets on the bridge 
in order to prevent the tories (who were sup- 
posed to be near) from hearing the tread of the 
horses. Before all had passed over, the tories 
commenced an attack, but were repulsed, leav- 
ing behind several prisoners. 


Tne Hasir or rovonme Grasses in Drinx- 
1nc.—In the South and West, the habit of touch- 
ing glasses, when persons drink together, is 
universal. I have often heard inquiries made 
ot the origin of the custom, but have never seen 
any explanation. [ happen to know it, and 
give it to you just as | have quite frequently 
stated it verbally to my friends. 

One branch of my ancestry was Scotch, and 
devoted adherents of Charles Stuart. While a 
boy, my father possessed a heavy cut and thrust, 
basket-hilted sword, which one of the Rich- 
ardson family, my father’s maternal ances- 
tor, had used at Culloden. From him this tra- 
dition descended to the family, as to touching 
glasses. 

When, after the failure of the expedition of 
the so-called Pretender, Prinee Charles, in 1715, 
that prince crossed to France, his supporters 
were beset with spies on every hand; it fre- 
quently happened that they were placed in 
situations, when they could not, with safety, 
refuse to respond to the common toast, “The 
health of the xing.” It was understood between 
the faithful, that when the king was drunk, it 
was the king “o’er the water ;” and to express 
this, symbolically, one glass was passed over 
another. This, in time, was modified to the 
silent touching of the glasses. In the lower 
part of South Carolina and in Virginia, gene- 
rally settled with cavaliers, the habit has pre- 
vailed and spread wherever their descendants 
have gone in the South and West. It is the 
habit of men to-day, in drinking, io touch 
glasses invariably, but I have never known the 
custom explained by any one else. You may 
rely upon this being its true exposition. 

By Fs -P. 


Sypney, Ala. 


Revo.utTionary-BaLtap.—The following well- 
written Revolutionary song, which does not 
occur in Moore’s Collection, I find in a scarce 
and valuable pamphlet of 1811, published at 
Boston, and entitled “A Narrative of Joshua 
Davis,” ete. It may be of some interest to you, 
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and will perhaps merit a preservation in the 
columns of the Magazine. 

I know not if this is the entire song; Gris- 
wold, who attributes its authorship to, Dr. J. M. 
Sewell, of N. H., quotes some additional verses. 
Perhaps you may have it in your power to 
furnish the verses complete. “ 


Yours truly, 
‘*Vain Britain, boast no longer with proud indignity— 
By land your conq’ring legions, your matchless 
strength by sea; 
Since we your brave sons, incens’d, our swords have 
girded on, 
Huzza, huzza, huzza, huzza, for war and Washington. 


“Mysterious, unexampled, incomprehensible, 
The blundering schemes of Britain, their folly, pride 
and zeal; 
Like lions, how they growl and threat—mere asses 
have they shone, 
And they shall share an asses’ fate, and drudge for 
Washington. 


‘* Still deaf to mild entreaties, still blind to England’s 


good, 

You have for thirty pieces, betrayed your country’s 
blood ; 

Like Asop’s greedy cur, you'll gain a shadow for 
your bone, 

And find us fearless shades, indeed, inspir’d by 
Washington. 


“Your deep, unfathom’d counsels our weakest heads 

defeat 

Our children fight your army, our boats destroy your 
fleet : 

And to complete the dire disgrace, shut up within 
our town, 

You live the scorn of all our host, the slaves of 
Washington. 


‘* Look on our wives and infants, who piteously implore 

To be preserved from blood-hounds, who now invest 
our shore ; 

Let not those helpless innocents become the lawless 


prey 
Of dogs, of dogs, of dogs, of dogs, who hate America. 


“Come, let us whet our hangers, our cutlasses and 
swords, 
No justice is expected from commoners or lords— 
Nor bribed by ministerial gold, Old England low 
will lay: 
Arouse, arouse, arouse, arouse, arouse America. 


“Determined fix the bayonet, and charge the sure 
fusee, 
Resolv’d like anciént Romans, to set our country free; 
Aud by our noble acts, perform forever and for aye, 
Prove that we are true sons, true sons of brave 
America. 


‘And when that we have conquer’d them, we'll cut 

them up like shears, 

To swords we'll beat our ploughshares, and our 
pruning-hooks to spears, 

And rush all-desperate on our foes, nor breathe til 
battle’s won, 

Then shout huzza, America, and conq’ring Wash- 
ington!” 
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De Vriks’ Vorace.—David Pieterszon de 
Vries, having sailed around the world, com- 
memorated the event by taking for crest a 
terrestrial globe argent, with the following two 
lines: 

“Ick voer op d’open helm, terwyl ick ’s Aardbooms 
ronde 

De vierhoeek heb bezeylt, een silver speremonde.”’ 


Which may be thus rendered into English : 


“Having sail’d to worlds north, and east, and south 
and west, 
A silver sphere mundane my helmet bears for crest.”’ 


The * Korte Historiael ” Hoorn, 1655, 
of De Vries, translated entire by Hon. H. O. 
Murphy (has been privately printed in 4to. with 
portrait, and later in the N. Y. His. Soc. Coll., 
2d series, vol. 8). 8. A. 

Jexsey City. 


Discovery oF A Mastopon iy PxiyMmovurTs, 
Mionigan.—We were shown to-day, says the 
“ Detroit Advertiser” of Aug. 23, by Hon. E. J. 
Penniman, two very fine specimens of the teeth 
of a mastodon, partially exhumed from section 
twenty-five, in this county, by Gilbert Shatuck. 
Mr. Shatuck was preparing the ground to lay 
drain tiles, when the remains were discovered. 
The spot from which they are dug is on the 
upland, near Rouge River, and the teeth before 
us were found four feet below the surface. The 
larger of the teeth is five inches in length and 
three and one-half in breadth, and weighs. two 
pounds and one ounce. This tooth has six 
separate points, the highest of which was one 
inch and a half above the gum. It has the 
general appearance of limestone, The other 
tooth is smaller and broken, but presents a 
petrified surface where the fracture is, dark in 
the middle, with a light rim around, and of a 
very high polish. 

Who can tell the centuries that have elapsed 
since this huge monster was imbedded in the 
swamp muck? What makes the discovery the 
more interesting, is the probability that a nearly 
perfect specimen of one of the largest mastodons 
will be exhumed from the spot where these 
teeth were found. Other parts of the animal 
have already been taken out. The discovery 
cannot fail to claim the attention of scientific 
men. 


Letter FRoM Wasnineton.—I send you for 
insertion the following copy of a letter, written 


by Gen. Washington to Mr. Josiah Dunham, 
acknowledging the receipt of an oration delivered 
by the latter, on the 4th of July, 1798. The 
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original is in possession of Gen. Albert T. Dun- 
ham, of West Troy, N. Y.: M. 


“* Mount VERNON, 4th August, 1798. 
“Str: Your favor of the 18th ulto. accom- 
panying the oration delivered by you on the 
anniversary of American Independence, I re- 
ceived by the last Post, For both I thank you. 
The sentiments expressed therein do me much 
honor. They flatter me highly; and cannot 
fail to make grateful impression on the sensi- 
bility of one who offers you in return his very 
best wishes, and the assurances of being, 
“Sir, your most obed.' and 
“Very H>!* Servant, 


“ Go. WASHINGTON. 


“Mr. Jostan Dunnam, A.M.” 


Letrer From Rey. Tuomas Smith to Hon. 
Turoporiok Branp, Jr.—My prar_ TuHEo., 
Schoolfellow, Doctor, Col., Friend, or by what 
other name shall * * more pleasing to your 
ear? We have had along cessation from the 
hostilities of the Pen. I take the present oppor- 
tunity * * against * inform & expect your 
declaration will come on by the first. post after 
this is delivered to you. You will treat my 
Herald, Capt. Park, with all the civility due to 
his situation & character, during his stay at your 
Court in Philadelphia ; & upon his departure for 
New Yerk will give such assistance & recom- 
mendatory Letters as he may stand in need of at 
our Head Q'*, he proposing passing thro’ them. 
To be serious, I shall think any Civility done to 
him by you & to his fellow Prisoner, Mr, Cun- 
ningham, as done to myself. Capt. Park is an 
old acquaintance of mine, Let that suffice you, 
& that the ruggedness of war is made lighter by 
humanity.. Every man is our Neighbour, says 
the sacred page. I shall expect that you will 
dedicate a few minutes to an old friend, every 
now and then, to inform him how the Political 
machine turns round. * that he wants that 
knowledge to speculate upon—He being no Buz- 
zard gorging upon the vitals of the Common- 
wealth. Some of our run-mad Whigs & some 
of our Silk & Sattin Tories have * * and 
so * * them. 

I had the happiness to have your Father to 
dine with me, I think, about the last of Sept'. 

Adieu, my friend, With my Love to your Lady, 

Yours most affect’, 
Taos, Smira.* 

WuitEnaL., Novr, 28, 1780. 


ANEODOTE OF Com. Presie.—Hon. Dudley A. 
Tyng, of Newbury, at a meeting of the alumni 


* Father of the late Dr. John Augustine Smith. 
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of Dummer Academy. It was observed by a 
member of the association, that an old oak desk, 
made agreeably to the liberal practice of the 
times, some two or three inches thick, was split 
in the centre by a blow which presented the ap- 
pearance of having been inflicted many years 
before. Mr. Tyng assured the company that the 
blow was given in his presence, when a school- 
boy, by Preceptor Moody, under the following 
circumstances : 

A roguish pupil had already exasperated the 
old gentleman to the utmost verge of endurance, 
when perpetrating some further roguish trick, 
the preceptor sprang toward him, with ail the 
fury of a maniac glistening in his eye, and seiz- 
ing a large, old-fashionedshovel in his way, he 
raised it to strike the offender to the ground. As 
the fatal instrument descended, the relenting old 
man diverted it by a violent effort from its 
course, and saving the culprit, inflicted a blow 
which cleft even this stout oaken desk in two, 
and with a countenance as full of admiration as 
it had before been of rage, he exclaimed to the 
school: “Did ye see, boys? He didn’t wink! 
—didn’t wink! He'll make a general.” His 
prophecy was well-nigh fulfilled. The roguish 
boy whose life was saved by the caprice of a 
madman, was reserved for a distinguished des- 
tiny. He was afterward Commodore Preble. 


Wasutneton’s AppointMEeNtTs.—A correspon- 
dent has sent us the following, clipped from the 
*“* National Intelligencer” : 

The following anecdote of General Washing- 
ton appeared in the ‘Museum,” an English 


magazine, in 1828. Its claim to authenticity is 
not there shown, but this at least may be said of 
it, that if it is not true it deserves to be: 
“During his administration as President of 
the United States, a gentleman, the friend of the 
President throughout the whole course of the 
Revolutionary war, applied for a lucrative and 
responsible office. The gentleman was at all 
times welcome to Washington’s table. He had 
been to a certain degree necessary to the domes- 
tic repose of a man who had for seven years 
fought the battles of his country, and who had 
now undertaken the task of wielding her politi- 
cal energies. At all times and in all places, 
Washington regarded his Revolutionary associ- 
ate with an eye of evident partiality and confi- 
dence. He was a jovial, pleasant, and unobtru- 
sive companion. In applying for the office it 
was in the full confidence of success, and his 
friends already cheered him in the prospect of 
his arrival at competeucy and ease. The oppo- 
nent of this gentleman was known to be decid- 
edly hostile to the politics of Washington. He 
had even made himself conspicuous among the 
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ranks of the opposition. He had, however, the 
temerity to stand as a candidate for the office to 
which the friend and favorite of Washington 
aspired. He had nothing to urge in favor of his 
pretensions but strong integrity, promptitude, 
and fidelity in business, and every quality which 
if called into exercise, would render service to 
the State. Every one considered the appoint- 
ment of this man hopeless. No flattering testi- 
monial of merit had he to present to the eye of 
Washington. He was known to be his political 
enemy. He was opposed by a favorite of the 
general; and yet with such fearful odds he dared 
to stand a candidate. What was the result? 
The enemy of Washington was appointed to the 
office, and his table companion left destitute and 
dejected. A mutual friend, who interested him- 
selfin the affair, ventured to remonstrate with 
the President for the injustice of his appoint- 
ment. ‘My friend,’ said he, ‘I receive with a 
cordial welcome. He is welcome to my house 
and welcome to my heart. But with all his good 
qualities he is not a man of business. His oppo- 
nent is, with all his political hostility to me, a 
man of business. My private feelings have 
nothing to do in this case. I am not George 
Washington, but President of the United States. 
As George Washington | would do this man any 
kindness in my power; but as President of the 
United States I can do nothing.’ ” 


LETTER FROM COL. SAMUEL WARD. 


PHILADELPA., 21st Jany., 1776. 
MY DEAREST: 

Blessed be God your dear Brot of whom I 
never heard one word from the Time he left 
Fort Weston until last thursday is alive, and 
well and hath behaved well. Here is a Gent” 
here who saw him the Day before the attack 
upon Quebec. He had been very ill with the 
Yellow Jaundice but one Cap" McClean formerly 
of Boston took him home & cured him & this 
Gent® tells me he was happy to go upon thet 
Service. General Montgomerie was killed & 
his Troops immediately retired which left the 
whole Force of the Enemy to attack your Kins- 
man Lt Col® Greene who upon Arnolds being 
wounded & carried off led the Detachment on 
nobly. They carried two Barriers, attacked the 
third & fought gloriously with much superior 
Forces under cover also four Hours after being 
overpowered with numbers they were compelled 
to surrender Prisoners of War & are very kindly 
treated ; I have wrote by Express to your Brot 
& shall send him some money. Call upon all 
that owe us for some I shall want it much. 

Write immediately to Col® Greene’s wife that 
he is well & treated with great Humanity, he 
has acquired vast Honor in the Service and I 
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doubt not will soon be exchanged in the mean 
time I have wrote Sammy to let him know that 
his Family is well and that if he wants any 
money he may draw upon me and I will punc- 
tually pay it. 

Why have I had no Letters for a long while 
from home surely some of you might write every 
Week. See that it is done & let me know every- 
thing of Importance. God bless you all. 

Your affeo* Father, 
Sam Warp. 
P.S. 

In Ool® Greene’s Detachment there were 120 
killed & wounded near half killed. Troops begin 
their march from here to-morrow to reinforce 
our Army in Canada. 


LETTER FROM JOHN HANOCOOK TO LORD STERLING. 


Pawa., March 15th, 1776. 

My Loxp: I had the Honour of receiving 
your Letters of the 12th and 13th, which were 
immediately laid before Congress. 

Whatever may be the Designs of General 
Howe, it appears from all the Intelligence re- 
ceived, more than probably, that the Ministry 
will make an Effort to gain Possession of New 
York. It is therefore the Desire of the Con- 
gress, by all possible Means, to provide for the 
Defence of that place. 

They have the satisfaction to find, by the 
Report of a Committee appointed to confer with 
General Lee on that subject, that though the 
City of New York cannot easily be made de- 
fensible against an attack by sea, yet it may be 
made an advantageous Field of Battle; and 
that by Works thrown up in proper places, the 
Enemy may be prevented from gaining Posses- 
sion of it, and making it a place of arms. It is 
therefore the Desire of Congress, that you would 
exert the utmost Diligence in erecting the 
Works, and perfecting the Defence agreeable to 
the Plan he left you. 

By the enclosed Resolves, you will perceive 
the Congress have voted Eight Thousand Men 
for the defence of the Oolony of New York. 
Three Battalions, & a Company of Rifle-Men 
from Pennsylvania, and one Battalion from New 
Jersey are ordered to join you with all Expedi- 
tion. Ool. Irvine’s Battalion and the Rifle 
Company are said to be compleatly armed. The 
Rest are not so well provided as could be 
wished. But by the Resolve for taking the 
arms out of the Hands of the disaffected and 
Non-associators, it is hoped, they may be soon 
supplied. 

As the Tempest approaches and threatens 
to burst upon them, I flatter myself the Con- 
vention of New York will strain every Nerve in 
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speedily raising and arming the four Battalions 
ordered to be raised there for the Defence of 
their Colony. 

Until these Battalions can be got ready, the 
Congress approve your calling some Militia to 
your aid; and I am directed to request the 
Governor of Connecticut, the Conventions of 
New York and New Jersey, to hold their Militia 
in Readiness to march in such Numbers, and at 
such Times, as may be desired by the Com- 
mander of the Forces at New York. This 
large Power I have no Doubt will be exercised 
with the greatest Discretion, as the Exigence of 
Affairs may require. 

The Congress have a just sense of the Im- 
portance of defending New York. But as they 
conceive this may be done by the Means pointed 
out, they would not have the Measures inter- 
rupted which are taken for accomplishing their 
Views in Canada. I have it therefore in Com- 
mand to direct you to order the Troops destined 
for Canada to proceed on their March agreeably 
to their former Orders. 

I have the Honour to be, My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obed’t & very h’ble 
serv’t, 
Joun Hanoook, Presid’t. 

The Right Hon’ble Lord Srertiuwe, at New 
York. 

The Inclos’d Letter for Govr. Trumbull, I 
beg the favour you will immediately forward to 
him by a fresh Express, and Return to me the 
man I send to you, as soon as your Dispatches 
are ready. 

MarriaGe oF Franxcin’s DavuGurer.—The 
following is an accurate copy of a marriage no- 
tice published in ‘The Pennsylvania Chronicle 
and Universal Advertiser,” printed at Philadel- 
phia, “from Monday, October 20th to Monday 
November 2d, 1767.” aes 

“ Last Thursday Evening, Mr. Richard Bache, 
of this City, Merchant, was married to Miss 
Sally Franklin, the only Daug!iter of the cele- 
brated Doctor Franklin, a young Lady of dis- 
tinguished Merit. The next Day all the 
Shipping in the Harbour displayed their Co- 
lours on the happy Occasion.” 


Sm Watter Rareien.—A correspondent of 
the “ N. Y. Times” says: 

‘** T see that some of your correspondents are 
disputing about the pronunciation of the name 
of Sir Walter Raleigh. There are two old lines 
that used to be quoted in Sir Walter’s lifetime— 
a rebus, in fact—that may settle the dispute : 


‘*¢* The enemy to the stomach, and the word of disgrace, 
Is the name of the gentleman with a bold face.’ 
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“This gives the sound of Raw and Lie, form- 
ing Rawlie or Rawly, and, if we can believe a 
good authority, the name was pronounced as if 
the orthography were according to the last- 
mentioned form. Sir Walter wrote his name 
in various fashions—Rawly, Rawley, Raleigh, 
Raweleigh, and in several other ways. Uni- 
formity of spelling was not among the scholarly 
virtues of the Elizabethan age. Raleigh went 
under a cloud when the throne passed to James 
I., who hated and ruined him. This caused the 
following lines to be written, which were pro- 
bably suggested by those above quoted: 


“¢ What’s bad for the stomach, and the word of dis- 
honor, 

Is the name of the man whom the king will not 
honor.’ 


“There we have Raw and Lie again. These 
old lines are good authority for the pronuncia- 
tion of proper names, as they show what those 
names were in the mouths of the people. Thus 
we have the true sound of the great Lord 
Protector’s name in the following homely 
rhymes: 

““¢There was bluff old Sir Geoffrey loved brandy and 
mum well, 

And to see a beer-glass turned over the thumb well ; 


But — like the wind before Fairfax and Crom- 
well.’ 


‘ After all, there’s no saying how English 
names are pronounced, so amusing are the 


modes of pronunciation. There was as much 
truth as wit in the Frenchman’s remark, that 
the English spell Solomon with the letters that 
make Solomon, but he wasn’t sure that they did 
not call it Nebuchadnezzar, “ Tuyag.’? 


Queens’ Betts.—The editor of the ** Columbus 
Journal,” in writing from Marietta, Ohio, says : 
“This town was named in honor of Marie An- 
toinette, the Queen of France. She graciously 
acknowledged the honor by presenting the town 
with a bell, which is now in use in the city, and 
‘tolls its notes’ as clear as when it was first 
struck. The first bell, designed by the queen 
as a gift to this her namesake in the wilds of 
America, was cast in France. The vessel on 
which it was placed to be brought to this 
country was wrecked-and the bell sunk to the 
bottom of the sea. To avoid another mishap of 
the kind, the queen had the present bell cast in 
this country, and sent the money over to pay 
for it.” 

There is a bell now in use at York, Pa., 
which was presented by Queen Charlotte, of 
England, to the Episcopal church at York. We 
believe it belongs to the authorities, and is used 
on the Laurel engine-house. 
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Petition oF Jacos SHarp anno J. P, Putciips. 
—To His Excellency William Burnet Esq Capt 
General and Governour in Chief in and over the 
Province of New York, New Jersey and of all 
the Territories and Tracts of Land thereon De- 
pending and Vice Admiral of the same, etc. 

The Humble Petition of Jacob Sharp & 
John Peter Phillips in behalf of themselves 
and others the Palatines settled on the 
Mannor of Livingston 

Humbly Sheweth 

That on the Tenth of this Instant No- 
vember 1728 Coll. Jacob Rutsen accompanied 
w‘" George Middag a Justice of the Peace Wil- 
liam Nottingham and John Crook did Survey 
Part of that Land in the Mannor of Livingston 
whereon Briggadier Hunter in the Beginning of 
his Goverament over the Province of New 
York Settled your Petitioners and a Greater 
number of Palatines And that the said 
Coll, Rutsen did at the same time declare 
unto your Petitioners That he acted by your 
Excellency’s Directions in Order to displace 
them and to settle others in their Room 
and forasmuch as your Petitioners were by the 
Special Bounty of Her late Majesty Settled on 
the said Land in the Mannor above mentioned 
and have ever since been in the Peaceable 
Possession thereof They humbly hope from 
your Excellency’s Goodness and Justice they 
may be continued in the quiet Possession and 
Enjoymt of the sd. Lands and the Improvemts 
w‘* they at the Expense of their Sweat Laborer 
and Substance have made thereon during the 
many Years they have lived on the same, and 
your Petitioners as in Duty Bound shall ever 
Pray, ete. 

Jacop Smarp 
Joun Psrer Pariuies. 


Tuomas Pare To Jozn Bartow.—I send you 
a copy of an original letter in my possession, 
written by the notorious Thomas Paine to Joel 
Barlow in 1807. Paine, who came to this coun- 
try in 1774, soon made himself conspicuous by 
the zeal with which he espoused American poli- 
tics, and the really eminent service he rendered 
the cause by his papers entitled, ‘‘Oommon 
Sense,” “‘ Orisis,” etc. For these he received, 
among other marks of approbation, in different 
quarters, a large and very valuable estate at 
New Rochelle, in New York, from the govern- 
ment of that State, Herve he lived awhile; but 
in 1787, he went to France, and became a citi- 
zen of that republic. He returned, however, in 
1792, broken in character and reputation, and 
died in wretchedness and contempt, June 8, 
1809, in New York. 

The letter relates to his rights as a citizen of 
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this country, and embraces a bold statement of 
his radical and infidel principles. 
W. Wiius, 


‘(New York, Broome Street, May 4th, 1807. 

“ Orp Frienp: I will first explain the direct 
occasion of my writing this letter and reserve 
meums and twums to follow after. 

“T have a law suit coming on in this State 
(New York) the 20th of this month, May. The 
occasion of it is as follows: 

“Four or five men, who had lived within the 
british lines in the revolutionary war, got in to 
be inspectors of the election at New Rochelle, 
where I lived on my Farm. These men refused 
my vote, saying to me, ‘ You are not an Ameri- 
can citizen.’ Upon my beginning to remons- 
trate with them, the chief of them, (Ward, 
supervisor, whose father and all his brothers 
had joined the british, but himself not being 
then old enough to carry a musket staid at home 
with his mother) got up and calling out for a 
constable said to me, ‘I commit you to Prison.’ 
He chose however to set down and go no 
farther with it. I have prosecuted the board of 


inspectors for disfranchising me. 

“T have written to Mr. Madison for copies of 
Mr. Monro’s letter to Mr, Randolph, in which 
Mr. Monro informs government of his having 


reclaimed me and of my liberation in conse- 
quence of it, and of Mr. Randolph’s answer, in 
which he says, ‘ The President approves of what 
you have done in the case of Mr. Paine.’ These 
are necessary in order to prove falsehood on the 
inspectors, for the ground they went upon was 
this, ‘Our minister at Paris, Governor Morris, 
would not reclaim you when you were im- 
prisoned in the Luxemburg, and General Wash- 
ington refused to do it.’ Morris did reclaim 
me, but his reclamation did me no good, and the 
probability is, he did not intend it should. 

“You and other Americans in Paris went in a 
body to the convention to reclaim me, and I 
want a certificate from you properly attested of 
this fact. If you consult with Governor Clin- 
ton, he will in friendship inform you who to 
address it to, 

“‘ Having now done with business, I come to 
meums and tuums. What are youabout? You 
some times hear of me, but I never hear of you. 
It seems as if I had got to be master of the feds 
and the priests. The former do not attack my 
political publications, they rather try to keep 
them out of sight by silence; and as to the 
priests, they act as if they would say, let us alone 
and we will let you alone. 

“My examination of the passages called pro- 
phecies, is printed and will be published next 
week. J have prefaced it with the essay on 
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dream. I donot believe the priests will attack 
it, for it is not a book of opinions but of facts, 
Had the Christian religion done any good in the 
world, I would not have exposed it, however 
fabulous I might believe it to be. But the 
delusive idea of having a friend at court whom 
they call a redeemer who pays all their scores, 
is an encouragement to wickedness. 

“What is Fulton about? Is he ‘taming a 
whale’ to draw his submarine boat ? 

**T wish you would desire Mr. Smith to send 
me his ‘Country National Intelligencer.’ It is 
printed twice a week without advertisements. 
I am somewhat at a loss for the want of 
authentic information. 

“Yours in friendship, 
“Tuomas PAINE. 
“*(Addressed,) 
“Jor, Bar.ow, 
‘““Washington City.” 


Cotns.—An imitation of the Washington Cent 
of 1792 has lately been struck at Philadelphia. 
We do not wish to have it inferred that the per- 
son issuing them intends disposing of them as 
originals, for he has placed the word “ copy” upon 
them; but in the hands of dishonest persons, by 
a skillful use of a graver, the word “ copy ” is 
easily erased—the color made to resemble the 
original by an application of acid—and when 
thus treated, none but an expert can detect the 
counterfeit. Collectors should discountenance 
the making of all such false coins. J.O 

Boston. 


Bunker Hitt Battap.—A correspondent of 
the “ Boston Advertiser ” farnishes the following 
Ballad, and some account of it. He says: 

“T found it some fifteen years ago, among the 
manuscripts of a friend who had copied it from 
an older manuscript in Milbury, Mass. Neither 
he nor I had any other evidence of its genuine- 
ness. But you will observe that there are one 
or two facts mentioned in it which could hardly 
have been known to any but a person engaged. 

“An anonymous and unauthenticated ballad 
may not be worth criticism. But I am tempted 
to say, that there seems a gap before the last 
five lines of the third verse. May this not be 
caused by failure of memory somewhere, and 
the consequent loss of the real end of verse 3 
and the beginning of verse 4? I indicate the 
supposed gap in my copy by stars, which I did 
not find in the MS. Some of your older readers 
may be able to supply the omission. 

“So far as I know, there is no other evidence 
that the tune of ‘Anacreon in Heaven’ was 
used for any American national song, before 
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Paine used it, I think in 1798, and it took the 
name of his ‘Adams and Liberty;’ a name 
which it now shares with its later name of 
‘Star-spangled Banner.’ 

“Oan any of your readers furnish an odd 
minute of the author and the date of ‘ Anacreon 
in Heaven?’ “ Ropert LarKIN. 


“BATTLE OF BUNKER’S HILL, JUNE 17, 1775. 


‘61, We lay in the Trenches we’d dug in the Ground 
While Phebus blazed down from his glory-lined 


Car, 
And then from the Lips of our Leader renown’ d, 
These lessons we learn’d in the Science of War. 
‘Let the Foeman draw nigh, 
Till the white of his Eye 
Is in range with your Rifles, and then Lads, let fly ! 
And shew to Columbia, to Britain, and Fame, 
How Justice smiles aweful, when Freemen take 
aim !’ 


‘62, The Regulars from Town to the Foot of the Hill 
Came in Barges and Row boats, some great and 
some small, 
But they potter’d and dawdl’d, and twaddled, until 
We fear’d there would be no Aééack after all! 
Two men in red Coats 
Talk’d to one in long Boots, 
And all of them pinted and gestur’d like Coots, 
And we said,—as the Boys do upon Training-Day— 
‘If they waste all their Time so, the Sham-fight 
won't pay.’ 


3, But when they got Ready, and All came along, 
The way they march’d up the Hill-side wasn’t 
slow 
But we were not a-fear’d, and we welcomed ’em 


strong, 
Held our Fire till the Word, and then laid the 
Lads low! 
* * * But who shall declare 
The End of the Affair? 
At Sun down there wasn’t a Man of us there ! 
But we didn’t depart ’till we'd given them Some! 
When we burned up our Powder, we had to go 
Home!" 


QUERIES. 


Discovery OF Frints.—The readers of the 
“ Athenssum ” (London) are aware that the dis- 
covery of flints, fashioned, as it is believed, by 
the hand of man, in undisturbed beds of sand, 
gravel and clay of the drift formation, has 
attracted much attention in England and France. 
The facts are briefly these: About ten years 
ago, M. Boucher de Perthes, of Abbeville, pub- 
lished the first part of a work, in which he 
drew attention to the fact that in the beds of 
drifts which cap the chalk bills in the neighbor- 
hood of Abbeville.and Amiens, flint instruments 
are found. These objects are usually of three 
kinds—Ist. Flakes of flint, intended for knives 
or arrow-heads. 2d. Pointed implements, usu- 
ally truncated at the base, varying in length 
from four to nine inches, 38d. Oval or almond- 
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shaped implements, from two to nine inches 
long, with a cutting edge all round. 

M. de Perthes’ work did not, on its first 
publication, attract the attention it deserved— 
probably on account of the opinion almost uni- 
versally prevalent among geologists—that the 
drift formation was of a period antecedent to 
the human race. Attention has, however, 
again been called to the matter by similar dis- 
coveries, in various parts of England. Flint 
instruments have recently been found at Brix- 
ham cave, Devonshire, in Suffolk, and in the 
neighborhood of Peterborough, accompanied in 
each instance with the bones of extinct mammalia. 
A doubt has been suggested as to whether these 
relics are as old as the formation in which they 
are found—whether they have not, in fact, been 
placed where they are found, either by the 
workmen, for the purpose of deceit, or by some 
artificial disturbance at a former period. This 
objection, however, seems to be set at rest by 
Mr. Evans, who, in the paper which he read be- 
fore the Society of Antiquaries, on June 2d, 
showed that the instruments which he himself, 
in company with M. de Perthes and Mr. Prest- 
wich, had found in the undisturbed beds of 
sand, gravel and clay, presented precisely the 
same appearance as the other unchipped flints 
in their vicinity—discoloration when in ochreous 
matter, whitening when imbedded in clay, and 
incrustation when in the neighborhood of car- 
bonate of lime, had occurred to the manufactured 
<< equally with the untouched flint by its 
side. 

It would, at present, be premature to give an 
opinion as to what is the bearing which these 
facts have upon chronology and history. The 
duty of all archwological and geological inqui- 
rers is to keep the mind free from prepossession 
as to the relative antiquity of man and the crust 
of the earth which he inhabits, and to endeavor 
by all means to collect facts bearing upon the 
question. 

I am anxious, through the medium of the 
American Historical Magazine, to ask the 
geologists and antiquaries of America if any im- 
plements similar to the above described are 
known to have been found in the western con- 
tinent or its islands—whether any other re- 
mains, not similar, but certainly or probably the 
work of man, have been discovered in those for- 
mations, which are usually supposed to be of 
earlier date than the human race, and whether 
there is any reason to doubt the assertion that 
human remains have never been found in a 
position to indicate a greater antiquity than that 
usually conceded ? 

(I am, of course, aware of the human skeleton 
found in the limestone at Guadaloupe, and of the 
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plated rush and other relics of humanity disco- 
vered by Mr. Darwin, in the Post-pliocene 
formation of the Island of St. Lorenzo, near 
Lima.—Jyell’s Manual of Geology, 5th edit., 
London, p. 121). 

See “ Antiquités Celtiques et Antédiluvien- 
nes: Mémoire sur]’Industrie primitive et les Arts 
4 leur origine.” Par M. Boucher des Perthes. 
Tom. ii. 1849-1857. Review of the above, 
“@Gentleman’s Magazine,” March, 1858, p. 297. 
“ Athenwum,” 1859, vol. i. pp. 781, 809, 841; 
1859, vol. ii. pp. 51-83. “ Archseologia,” 1797, 
vol. xiii. Epwarp Peacoox, F.S.A. 


BorresFrorD Manor, BrieG, LINCOLNSHIRE, 
ENGLAND, Sept. 5, 1859. 


Vinpioation oF New Enctanp Onurougs mv 
1772.—“* A | Vindication | of the | Government 
of New England | Churches. | Drawn from 
Antiquity; the light of Nature ; Holy Scripture; 
its No| ble Nature; and from the Dignity 
Divine Providence has put upon mE By | John 
Wise, A.M. | Pastor to a Church in Ipswich.” 

A copy of the Boston, 1772, edition of this 
work bears the signature “Silas Moody’s, 1772,” 
who states it was the “Gift of Rev. Mr. [Wil- 
liam] Emerson, Concord.” 

Mr. Emerson graduated at Harvard in 1761, 
was ordained at Concord in 1766, and died in 
1776, a chaplain in the army. Qwere. Did Mr. 
Emerson procure the publication of this edition 
of Wise’s Vindication ? 


Br. SEABURY CONFERRING DecGrEEs In Dr- 
vinity.—In Dr. Sprague’s recently published 
“Annals of the American Episcopal Pulpit ” 
occurs the following paragraph : 

“He” (Rev. Abraham Jarvis, subsequently 
second Bishop of Connecticut) “ was honored 
with the Degree of Doctor of Divinity from 
Yale College in 1796. It had been previously 
conferred upon him by Bishop Seabury, who 
claimed the right of conferring degrees in 
Divinity, in virtue of his Episcopal authority.” 
—p. 238, 

Can any one give more full and explicit testi- 
mony with reference to this claim of Bp. Sea- 
bury ? In what other cases was it exercised ? 
and was it a claim asserted by the Bishops of 
the Scottish Communion, whence Dr. Seabury 
received his Episcopal orders ? 

M. A. 

SEPTEMBER, 1359. 


Ron-xon-KomA Laxe.—The name of this ro- 
mantic sheet of water, situated in Suffolk 
County, is in marked contrast with the general 
character of Indian names of places on Long 
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Island. The language of the aborigines of this 
part of the State was a dialect of the Lenapé or 
Delaware. Ron-kon-koma has all the beauty 
and sonorousness of an Iroquois word. The 
Long Island tribes, itis well known, were vassals 
of the great confederated nations. Is it an un- 
reasonable conjecture that the conquerors, 
struck with the resemblance of this little lake 
to some of their own shores, have given to it 
the name it still bears? H.N 
New York. 


PsattertuM AMERIOANUM.—Can you or any 
of your numerous correspondents throw any 
light on the history of the following early printed 
New England publication, and whether it is a 
rare book or not? Namely: 

Psattrerium AmerioanumM. The Book of 
Psalms, in a Translation Exactly conformed unto 
the Original; but all in Buanx Verse, Fitted 
unto the Tunes commonly used in our Churches. 
Which Pure Orrerine is accompanied with 
Illustrations, digging tor Hidden Treasures in 
it, and Rules to Employ it upon the Glorious 
and various Intentions of it. Whereto are 
added some other portions of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures to Enrich the Cantional. Boston, in N. E.: 
Printed by S. Kneeland, for B. Eiiot, 8. Gerresh, 
D. Henchman, and I. Edwards, and sold at their 
shops. 1718. 18mo, pp. xxxv., 426. 

WittiamM Gowans. 

New York, Sept. 2, 1859. 


Was THERE A LAW IN New York “ pRovIDING 
THAT EVERY RoMAN OCATHOLIO ENTERING THE 
PROVINCE WAS TO BE HANGED ?””—-This assertion 
of Mr. Carroll, in his ‘History of the United 
States,” was denied in our notice of it, vol. iii. 
p. 225. The difference is between “every Ro- 
man Catholic,” and “a priest remaining contrary 
to law, who, after conviction, should break 
prison.” We insert the following reply from 
that gentleman : 


In your issue of June last you were kind 
enough to notice, in favorable terms, my ‘ Cate- 
chism of United States History ;” but in com- 
menting on the work, you make issue with me 
for asserting that, in Provincial New York, a 
law existed, providing “that every Roman 
Catholic entering the province was to be 
hanged.” 

In the preparation of my little book I have 
aimed at “ claiming no sectional favor, maintain- 
ing that a history of the nation should not flatter 
North or South, East or West. Each portion 
should know the history of the other; and he 
who confines truth to the boundaries of 
either, is a bad historian and worse teacher. 
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Facts and not opinions are presented in the 
course of the work, and no reader, of whatever 
section or sect, will be offended by the excite- 
ment of prejudices, at the expense of truth.” I 
will here add that my little book is not a mere 
abridgment of the works of others. Many 
years’ devotion to American history has ena- 
bled me to verify every important fact I have 
recorded by original and reliable authorities ; 
and it isin no vain spirit that 1 repeat what 
competent judges have written of the ‘ Cate- 
chisin,” that “it is the most authentic and im- 
partial School History of the United States now 
before the public.” 

Taking so bold a position for the book, I feel 
anxious to show that I have not made the asser- 
tion concerning religious intolerance in Provin- 
cial New York, without authority. Fortunately 
for my purpose, your introduction of me to Geo. 
H. Moore, Esq., the kind and attentive Librarian 
of the New York Historical Society, enables me 
to put the question at rest. From the researches 
of this gentleman I am farnished with subjoined 
extracts from the provincial laws of New York. 
By them you will tind the following positions 
established : 

1st. That from the earliest period none but 
professing Christians were tolerated in tlie Pro- 
vince of New York. 

2d. That Jesuits were excluded. 

3d. That being found guilty of coming into 
the province, they were to sutfer perpetual im- 
prisonment., 

4th. That breaking prison, after being ad- 
judged guilty, they were to suffer death, ete. 

By giving a place to this communication, with 
the accompanying extracts, in the columns of 
your valuable Magazine, you will add to the 
many favors already extended to your 

Ob’t serv’t and friend, 
b. R. Carport. 


“THE DUKE’s LAWS,” 1665. 


1665. “Nor shall any person be molested, 
fined or imprisoned for differing in Judgments in 
matters of Religion, who profess Christianity.” 

“Every Inhabitant within this government 
shall contribute to all charges, both in Church 
and Colony, whereof he doth or may receive 
benefit.” . . . [This embraces charges both 
civil and ecclesiastical. ] 


A SUBSEQUENT ORDER IN 1672, PRovIDED— 


1672. ‘*That the Lawes of the Government 
be duly observed as to parochial churches, and 
that althogh divers persons may be of different 
judgments, yett all shall contribute to the min- 
ister established and allowed, which is no way 
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judged to be an Infringement of the Liberty of 
Conscience to which they may pretend.” 


AOTS OF THE ASSEMBLY OF 1683, Ero. 


“The charter of Liberties and Privileges,” 
provides : 

1683. ‘“ That no person or persons which 
profess faith in God by Jesus Christ shall at any 
time be any ways molested, punished, disquieted 
or called in question for any difference in opinion 
or matter of religious concernment, who do not 
actually disturb the civil peace of the Province. 
But that all and every such person or persons 
may from time to time and at all times freely 
have and fully enjoy his or their judgments or 
consciences in matters of Religion throughout all 
the Province, they behaving themselves peacea- 
bly and quietly, and not using this liberty to li- 
centiousness nor to the civil injury or outward 
disturbance of others.” [Other provisions relate 
to the establishment and maintenance of public 
worship, privileges of churches, etc., etc.] 


LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK FROM THE YEAR 
1691 ro 1773 INOLUSIVE. VOL. 1. FOLIO, N. 
y., 1774; pr. 36-38. 


The Sixth Assembly—Second Session. 


Caar. Lxxxiv.—An Act against Jesuits.and 
Popish Priests. Pass’d the 31st of July, 1700. 


Wuereas divers Jesuits, Priests, and Popish 
Missionaries, have of late come, 
and for some time have had their 
Residence in the Remote Parts of 
this Province, and other his Majesty’s adjacent 
Colonies, who, by their wicked and subtle insin- 
uations, industriously labour to debauch, seduce 
and withdraw the Indians from their due obedi- 
ence unto his most sacred Majesty, and to excite 
and stir them up to Sedition, Rebellion, and 
to open Hostility against his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment: For Prevention whereof 

I, Be rr enacteED by his Excellency the Gov- 
ernor, Council and Representa- 
tives convened in General Assem- 


Preamble. 


12th William 


Til. 4.p.1700. bly, and it is hereby enacted by 
the authority of the same, That 
Jesuit and ll and every Jesuit and Seminary 


Popish Priests 
to depart the 
Province, 


Priest, Missionary or other Spirit- 
ua! or ecclesiastical Person made 
or ordained by any Authority, 
Power, or Jurisdiction, derived, challenged, or 
pretended from the Pope or See of Rome, now 
residing within this Province, ar any part 
thereof, shall depart from, and out of the same, 
at or before the tirst day of November next, in 
the present year seventeen hundred. 
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Il, AND BE IT FURTHER ENAOTED, by the au- | 
thority aforesaid, That all and 


Jesuits and Po- 
pish Priests 
professing 
themselves to 
be, or acting as 
such, continu- 
ing in the Pro- 
vince after the 
first of Novem- 
ber, 1770, to 
suffer perpet- 
ual imprison- 
ment, 


every Jesuit, Seminary Priest, 
Missionary, or other Spiritual or 
ecclesiastical Person, made or or- 
dained by any Authority, Power, 
or Jurisdiction, derived, chal- 
lenged, or pretended from the 
Pope or See of Rome, or that shall 
profess himself or otherwise ap- 
pear to be such, by preaching and 
teaching of others to say any Po- 
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the Romish Clergy to be apprehended and con- 
vented before himself, and some other of his 
Majesty’s Justices; and if such person do not 
give a satisfactory account of himself, he shall 


be committed to 
Also, it shall an 


Any Person 
without War- 
rant may bring 
them before 
the Governor, 
or two of the 
Council. 


prince, in order to a Tryal. 
may be lawful, to and for 
every person or persons to appre- 
hend, without a Warrant any Je- 
suit, Seminary Priest, or other of 
the Romish Clergy, as aforesaid, 
and to convent him before the 
Governor, or any two of the 


pish Prayers, by celebrating masses, granting 
of absolutions, or using any other of the Romish 
Ceremonies and Rites of Worship, by what 
name, title, or degree soever such person shall 
be called or known, who shall continue, abide, 
remain, or come into this Province, or any part 
thereof, after the 1st day of November aforesaid, 
shall be deemed and accounted an Incendiary and 
Disturber of the Publick Peace and safety, and 
an enemy to the true Christian Religion, and 
shall be adjudged to suffer perpetual imprison- 

ment, and if any person being so 


Council, to be examined and im- 
prisoned, in order tu a Tryal, unless he give a 
satisfactory account of himself. And as it will 
be esteemed and accepted as a good service 
done for the King, by the person who shall 
sieze and apprehend any Jesuit, Priest, Mis- 
sionary, or Romish Ecclesiastick 
as aforesaid, so the Governor of 
rovince for the time being, 

with the advice and consent of the 
Council, may suitably reward him as they think 
fit. 


For which they 


h ° 
= be rewar- this P 


If they break 
Prison to suffer 
Death, 


sentenced, and actually imprisoned, 
shall break Prison, and make his 
escape and be afterwards retaken, 


he shall suffer such pains of death Penalties, 
and forfeitures, as in cases of felony. 


I. Anp 


Those that re- 
ceive them, 
knowing them 
to be such, to 
forfeit £200, to 
be set in the 
Pillory and 
bound to the 
good behavior. 


IT IS FURTHER ENAOTED, by the 
authority aforesaid, That every 
Person that shall wittingly and 
willingly receive, harbour, conceal, 
aid, succour, and relieve any Je- 
suit, Priest, Missionary, or other 
Ecclesiastical Person of the Ro- 
mish Clergy, knowing him to be 


V. Proviven, This act shall not extend or be 


Those driven 
here by ship- 
wreck ex- 
empted, but to 
abide no lon- 
ger than till an 
opportunity of- 
fers, and to at- 
tend the Gov- 
ernor, etc., on 
their arrival. 


construed to extend unto any of 
the Romish Clergy, who shall 
happen to be shipwrecked, or 
through other adversity be cast 
on shore, or driven into this Pro- 
vince, so as he continue or abide 
no longer within the same, than 
until he may have opportunity of 
Passage for his Departure, so as 
such Person immediately upon his 


such, and to be thereof lawfully 
convicted before any of his Ma- 
jesty’s Courts of Record within this Province, 
which Courts are hereby impowered and autho- 
rized, to hear, try, and determine the same, he 
shall forfeit the sum of Two hundred pounds, 
current money of this Province, one-half to his 
Majesty, for and towards the support of the 
Government, and the other half to the Informer, 
who shall sue for the same in any Court of 
Record within this Province, wherein no Es- 
soign, Protection, or Wager in Law shall be 
allowed ; and such persoa shall be further pun- 
ished by being set in the Pillory on three several 
days, and also bound to the good behaviour at 
the discretion of the Court. 

IV. AND BE IT FURTHER ENAOTED, by the 
authority aforesaid, That it shall 
and may be lawful to and for 
every Justice of the Peace, to 
cause any Person or Persons sus- 
pected of being a Jesuit, Seminary Priest, or of 


Justices to con- 
vene Priests be- 
fore them. 


Arrival shall forthwith attend the Governor, if 
near to the Place of his Residence or otherwise, 
on one or more of the Council or next Justice 
of the Peace, and acquaint them with his Cir- 
cumstances, and observe the Directions which 
they shall give him, during his stay in the Pro- 
vince. 


Portio Wit1s.—In England poetic wills are 
not unusual. Several have been printed in 
“Notes and Queries.” Have any ever been 
known in America? Me. O. 


A Detaware Curer.— Keelyuskung, a Dela- 
ware chief, who the night before, and that 
morning, had been Blackguarding us in English,” 
was killed at the battle of Bushy Run, where 
Col. Bouquet commanded the English and pro- 
vincials, 5th Aug., 1763. 

Query: Was not this man, Teedyuscung, the 
Delaware chief mentioned in Washington’s 
Journals of his Expeditions to the Ohio coun- 
try? The variations of consonants answer to 
the analogies of Indian names, and to ditferences 
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of apprehension in hearers. 
Conspiracy of Pontiac, p. 366). 


(See Parkman’s 
Rep. 


By Josn.—A favorite Yankee expletive. Is 
it not probable that this originated with Chinese 
voyagers, who took this name from the Chinese 
household god called a Josh ? A. K. G. 


Hatrreras.—What is the meaning of the 
name of this Cape? In Onondaga, end probably 
in other Huron Iroquois dialects, hotteron means 
there is danger. Could it have been named by 
a tribe of this family, of which there were 
several in Carolina ? 8. 


Tue First Geneatoay.—tThere is, in this 
city, a pamphlet of 24 pp., title as follows: “ A 
Genealogy of the Family of Mr. Samuel Stebbins 
and Mrs. Hannah Stebbins, his wife, from the 
year 1707 to the year 1771, with their names, 
time of their births, marriages, and deaths of 
those that are deceased. Hartford: printed by 
Ebenezer Watson for the use of the descendants 
now living. 1771.” 

Was any genealogical work printed previously 
in this country ? Fe 

HarrrorD, Conn., Sept, 13, '59. 


Bisuorp DeWitt, Dutcu Bisnor mw Cusa.,—I 
have seen it stated that the first Catholic 
Bishop in the island of Cuba was a Dutchman. 
Can any of your readers throw any light on this 
point ? Van R. 

{In 1523, Pope Adrian VI. erected the See 
of Santiago de Cuba, and appointed as its first 
Bishop, John de Wite, of the order of St. 
Dominic, who, resigning his See in 1527, 
returned to his own country, and died at Bruges 
in 1540, where his epitaph is, perhaps, still to 
be seen in the Dominican convent. The Spanish 
language has no W, and the printers of the first 
works, mentioning his worthy namesake of the 
great Stadtholder, used two VV, or more pro- 
bably a capital U and av; the next changed 
the » into & by a common Spanish transforma- 
tion, so that in “Sterrera” and other Spanish 
works the good bishop appears under the un- 
recognizable form of de Ubite. He must not, 
however, be forgotten by those who shall 
chronicle the Dutch in the Antilles.] 


REPLIES. 


Sm Wituram ALExanper (vol. iii. p. 221).— 
G. H. K., in your July number, inquires about 
La Tour of Cape Sable in Nova Scotia, and what 
authority there is for the statement, that Sir 
William Alexander, in conjunction with La Tour, 
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established a colony of Scotch emigrants in that 
province. I will answer his queries. 

La Tour was an enterprising adventurer, of a 
respectable Huguenot family, and possessing 
considerable property. He obtained a grant of 
land upon St. John’s River, built a fort near its 
mouth, and engaged largely in the fur trade. 
(“ Haliburton’s History of Nova Scotia,” p. 43.) 
He was thus employed, when Sir Wm. Alexander, 
in 1621, obtained his charter for Nova Scotia, 
which embraced part of New Brunswick, and 
included La Tour’s possessions. Sir William 
entered into a close alliance with La Tour, and 
in 1629, created him and his son Charles, bar- 
ons of Nova Scotia, by virtue of the ample 
powers with which he was clothed by his patent. 
These were called golden knights; and it was 
the exercise of this privilege, a little extra- 
ordinary to be sure, but granted from the 
abundant favor which James and Charles both 
entertained for their favorite, the brilliant and 
talented Alexander, that called forth the satire 
of the wits of that day, and among others, the 
satirical comments of Sir Thomas Urquhart, his 
countryman, who said, “It did not satisfy Sir 
William’s ambition to have a laurel from the 
Muses, and be a king among poets, but he must 
be a king of some Newfoundland; and, like 
another Alexander, indeed, searching after new 
worlds, have the sovereignty of Nova Scotia.” 

Sir William also granted La Tour a portion of 
his province; the grants both of the soil and 
honor, may be found in “ Hazard’s Collections,” 
p. 307, and is noticed in Winthrop’s Journal 
and in “ Hubbard’s New England.” La Tour had 
a fort at St. John, and another at Cape Sable, 
the latter was called the fort and harbor of 
La Tour, from which he carried on a considerable 
trade with Massachusetts. 

After the peace of St. Germain, in 1632, by 
which Acadia was ceded to France, Louis XIII. 
appointed M. D’Aulnay governor of the province, 
with a grant of the country, and very large 
jurisdiction, in which Richelieu, the prime 
minister, was personally interested. This em- 
barrassed La Tour, restricted his privileges and 
his territory, and as he was a Protestant, and 
D’Aulnay, Catholic, the odds were against him. 
A bitter rivalry commenced for power and trade 
between these gallant chieftains, in which not 
only France but Massachusetts was invoked; 
and it forms quite an incident in Massachusetts 
history and diplomacy, giving rise to a warm 
party controversy in the Bay colony, in which 
the accomplished wife of La Tour bore no small 
part, exercising a powerful influence over the 
rugged minds of Endicott, Dudley and others of 
the Puritan leaders. Some account of these 
romantic passages of colonial history may be 
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found in Hazard, in the Hutchinson pees and 
his history, and Mass. Historical Collections, 
4th series, iv. 462, where is a very interest- 
ing summary both of D’Aulnay and La Tour. 
These conflicts have also formed the subject of a 
novel, called the “Riyal Chiefs,” written by 
Mrs. Cheney, sister of Mrs. Foster, of Brighton, 
Mass., author of the “ Coquette, or Eliza Whar- 
ton.” 

Some authorities state that the whole grant 
of Acadia, or Nova Scotia, was conveyed to 
La Tour, but I think the document in Hazard 
describes only a portion of it. Hutchinson, who 
is usually very accurate and reliable, in a report 
to the General Oourt of Massachusetts, 1763, 
says: “In 1630 or 1631, Sir William Allexander 
sold his title to the province of Nova Scotia to 
De la Tour, a subject of the French king.” Sir 
William certainly never interfered in it or for it, 
after the peace of St. Germain; and in 1634, in 
a division of the Plymouth Company’s patent, 
he received the ‘first division of territory, ex- 
tending from the St. Croix to Pemaquid, and 
which our Lord Stirling, of Revolutionary fame, 
earnestly but unsuccessfully endeavored to re- 
cover, before the commencement of the war. 

In regard to the other query, respecting the 
Scotch emigrants, the authorities are equally 
satisfactory. In 1623, Alexander sent over a 
company of his countrymen to take possession 
of the country. They arrived in the spring of 
1623, visited several harbors in Nova Scotia, 
and finding the country occupied by French 
settlers, they returned home (Haliburton, i. 41). 
He afterward made successful attempts (Jere- 
miah Dummer’s Memorial, Mass. Hist. Ool., 3d 
series, i. 232), and so from year to year sending 
over emigrants and supplies (Williamson, i. 224). 
After living with La Tour, they combined in 
establishing a colony of Scotch emigrants at 
Port Royal. There they built a fort, the re- 
mains of which are now visible, and which 
retain the name of the “Scotch fort.” These 
people continued in the province, and their 
descendants are widely distributed through it. 
For these facts, Judge Haliburton’s history, 
published in Halifax in 1829, may be safely con- 
sulted, and will furnish to G. H. K. full answers 
to his inquiries. Ws We 

PorRTLAND, Me. 


[For de la Tour, Charlevoix's “ Histoire de la 
Nouvelle France” will give the most accessible 
French account. There seems no ground for 
supposing him a Protestant. In Canada he was 
a Catholic and acted as such.] 


EvizaBetnH GREENWOOD (vol. iii. p. 89).—I 
have just noticed in the March number of the 
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Historical Magazine an inquiry, whether Zliza- 
beth Greenwood, the wife of Dr. Solomon Brad- 
ford, of Providence, R. I., was a daughter of 
Prof. Isaac Greenwood, of Harvard College. 
(N. E. Gen. Reg. iv. 234.) She was not. Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Prof. Greenwood, married 
Wm. Holland, a merchant in Portland, Sept. 13, 
1765, and died there Sept. 18, 1783, aged 40. 
Her mother, Sarah, the widow of the Professor, 
daughter of Dr. John Clarke, of Boston, born 
May 16, 1708, died in Portland, May 23, 1776, 
aged 68. 

Prof. Greenwood graduated at Harvard Col- 
lege in 1721, was appointed Prof. of Mathematics 
1727, and died 1745, leaving five children, viz., 
Isaac, of Boston ; John, of Portland (Falmouth); 
Thales, of Rhode Island; Elizabeth and Sarah: 
the latter died in Portland, July 28, 1778, 
aged 42. We 


Tue First Nortn American Corns (vol. iii. 
p. 197).—The interesting and plausible theory 
of S. IL, viz. “ cedar-tree” vs. “ pine-tree,” 
will not, I fear, stand the test of criticism, or be 
sustained by those “stubborn things,” facts. 
No doubt it would be a valuable addition to the 
history of the olden time, and a new monument 
to the sagacity and piety of the members of that 
ancient body of church members known as 
“The General Court of Massachusetts,” if it 
could be proved that they set forth their religion 
even in the rade devices they stamped upon 
their shillings; and ransacked the prophecies 
of Ezekiel to find at once an appropriate em- 
blem of their prosperity, and a ‘symbolic 
declaration of their sole dependence upon Provi- 
dence.” But let us see how this new, and as it 
seems to me, far-fetched theory is attempted to 
be sustained. The writer sets out with an asser- 
tion, that his account of these coins, “ mainly 
taken from the Mass. Hist. Colls., will show 
that they were a riddle.” And then, reasoning 
from this hastily-drawn and (as I shall try to 
show) unsatisfactory conclusion, he asserts that 
the “true interpretation” of the riddle will be 
found in Ezekiel xvii. 2. Now I cannot see 
how the article in question shows that the 
devices on the New England coins were “a 
riddle,” or why, supposing them to be a riddle, 
we are bound to look to Ezekiel for the inter- 
pretation thereof. As 8. H. rests his argument 
mainly on the assumption that the ‘ double- 
ring” or “two circles” signify the prophet’s 
““ wheel within a wheel,” and the tree (é. é. on 
the coins of 1652) the prophet’s “cedar,” I shall 
direct attention mainly to the two peculiarities 
he has pointed out. 

1. As to the “double-ring.” On examining a 
specimen of the common type of the shilling of 
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1652 (such as that engraved p. 225 of the 1st 
vol. of this Magazine), and comparing it with 
the fuc-similes given in various works, I cannot 
discover anything mystical, or symbolical, or 
emblematical about these “two circles.” The 
idea of two beaded circles on a coin is at Jeast as 
old as the time of Henry III. (1216). Just such 
circles (with the difference that the arms of a 
cross run through them to the edge of the coin) 
occur on the pennies of that monarch. Such 
circles (without the cross) are found on the 
coins of James I, Charles I., ete. Similar 
* double-rings” are also found on the Bombay 
rupee of Charles I. (1632); on some of the old 
coins of Germany, Sweden, Russia, etc., and on 
numerous British tokens, both ancient and 
modern. I have a very rare farthing token of 
“The Bores Head Tavrn in Great East Cheape” 
(struck about the same time as the New Eng- 
land money), and it has on it two circles pre- 
cisely similar to those on the coins in question, 
But there is an example that will serve our pur- 
pose still better. The Commonwealth of England 
first coined money in 1649. The silver coins 
issued in that year (consisting of half-crowns, 
shillings, sixpences, etc.) are embellished, on the 
reverse, with rwo orrciEs exactly like those on 
the pine-tree money. Over the arms of the 
Commonwealth the value is expressed in Roman 
numerals (just like those on the New England 
coins). And, not willing to rest the Common- 
wealth’s reputation for piety on so slender a 
basis as the “two-circle device,” the legend is, 
“GOD. WITH. US. 1649.” Surely, then, it is 
not surmising too much to suppose that these 
coins of 1649 were well-known to the colonists, 
and that when, in 1652, they chose to coin 
money for themselves, they very naturally 
copied, so far as suited their purposes, the style 
of the datest issue of the mother country. But 
not wishing to presume too much, even on their 
sturdy friends the Roundheads, by issuing 
pieces exactly like the Commonwealth coins, 
they substituted the device of a tree in place of 
the two shields, and thus gained their purpose 
without giving offence to their rulers. 

But, after all, what is the meaning of these 
two circles, or this “double-ring,” on so many 
coins? Simply this. The owter circle, usually 
placed as near the edge of the coin as possible, 
was “to prevent the coin being clipped by 
rogues.” In many specimens, however, of the 
pine-tree coins, the edges have been so clipped, 
that the outer circle has quite disappeared. 
Just such a circle the Greeks and Romans 
stamped upon their coins; and there is extant 
a coin of Casarea Philippi, struck in the reign 
of Augustus, on which occurs two circles, just 
like those on the New England coins. The 
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inner circle was merely an old-fashioned plan of 
separating the legend from the device stamped 
in the centre. Modern ideas have discarded 
this inner circle, which was certainly no ad- 
dition to the beauty of a coin. So much for the 
mystic “double-ring,” or “wheel within a 
wheel.” 

2. As to the tree. The shilling engraved on 
p- 225 of the 1st vol. of this Magazine, also in 
the ‘“‘ Coin Chart Manual,” and in various Ilis- 
tories, etc., is, as I suppose, the most common 
type of all the pine-tree coins. And if any case 
can be made out for the “cedar,” it will be from 
the shape of the tree on this particular coin. 
But look at it. Does it most resemble a cedar 
or a pine? The branches of the cedar, if I 
mistake not, bend downward, forming a dense 
and matted covering. But the branches of the 
tree on the common shilling, are bent slightly 
upward, and the tree has, according to my idea, 
far more resemblance to a pine than a cedar. 
On the sixpence of the same date (see vol. i. p. 
225), the shape of the tree is altogether different, 
being composed simply of an upright trunk with 
two spreading branches, the tree having the 
form of a trident. This surely does not signify 
a cedar-tree. And as to the shape of the tree 
being altered in the coinage of 1662, ‘so as to 
appear thick and bushy, similar to the royal oak 
of Boscobel,” that idea must, I think, fall to the 
ground. I have jfac-simile engravings of the 
threepence and sixpence (taken, I understand, 
from ‘ Folkes’ Account of English Coins,” pub- 
lished in London in 1736), both of which are 
dated 1652, and on each a tree appears quite dif- 
ferent from the usual pine-tree, and nearly 
similar to the thick and bushy tree or shrub 
found on the coins of a later date. Tolkes was 
a noted connoisseur in such matters, and no doubt 
engraved the fac-similes from specimens then 
in existence, But why was a tree used as a 
device on these coins? It seems to me that an 
explanation far more satisfactory than that which 
refers us to the prophetic “‘ cedar,” can be given 
of this device. Leaving out of the question the 
particular tree meant to be portrayed, a tree 
of any kind is, as Dr, Robertson says, ‘an apt 
symbo] of progressive vigor.” It is naturally an 
emblem of growth and prosperity. A more 
appropriate device for the coins of so vigorous 
an offshoot from the mother country as Massa- 
chusetts, could not have been found. But sup- 
pose that, according to the usually-received idea, 
the device on the common shilling was meant 
for a pine-tree, what better or more sensible ex- 
planation can be found? The idea of a tree 
adopted, what tree would so readily occur as the 
pine-tree, so peculiar to the primeval forests in 
which the forefathers worshipped God? ‘Trees 
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and other natural productions of certain coun- 
tries have been often used as significant and 
appropriate devices upon coins. When Titus 
had destroyed Jesusalem, coins were issued hav- 
ing on the reverse a palm-tree, as an emblem of 
Judea. And during the reign of Tiberius, 
small coins having on the obverse a palm-tree, 
and on the reverse an ear of corn, were in cireu- 
lation throughout Judea. And in modern times, 
the device on some of the coins of the East India 
Company is a lion and a tree; on coins of 
Mexico, a Lama; on coins of Chili, a volcano, 
etc. S. H. thinks, from the statement made, 
that the Massachusetts coins were “ usually 
called Pine-trees""—they must have been “ wnw- 
sually” called something else. But what this 
idea proves, I cannot imagine. The pieces on 
which the characters XII were stamped, were, 
no doubt, very often called simply “ shillings,” 
or “ New England shillings.” But some, pro- 
bably, so as to distinguish them from the English 
shillings, called them “ Pine-tree shillings,” and 
this name has descended to the present day. 
The U. S. cents issued in 1793, had, on the 
reverse, a liberty-cap on a pole. When they 
were superseded by those of other patterns, 
“liberty-cap cents” was the name given them, 
and by that name they are known at the present 
day. 


As to the New England coins of 1652 being an 
evidence of a “ declaration of independence” at 


that early day, little need be said. The colonists 
of Massachusetts sympathized with and were 
protected and complimented by the Common- 
wealth. And in those troublous times, when 
the royal prerogative was considerably at a 
discount, and it was difficult to procure coins 
of the kind needed from the English mint, they 
determined to supply themselves. Their trade 
with the West Indies brought bullion into the 
colony, and they, not having then the fear of a 
king before their eyes, wisely made use of the 
precious metal. So that there is very little 
foundation for the idea of independence. It was 
only when royalty was abolished, they com- 
menced to infringe upon its prerogatives. 

The account of the “remarkable liberty-coin” 
of the city of Leyden, proves nothing to the 
purpose, as I have endeavored to show in ex- 
plaining the meaning of the two mysterious 
circles. As to the interview of Sir Thomas 
Temple with Charles II. and the humorous ex- 
planation of the tree, if it could be proved that 
the device was altered in 1662, in order to com- 
pliment and conciliate the king, still this would 
not be a shadow of a proof that the original 
tree was meant for a “cedar” and not for a 
“pine.” It seems to me, then, that this novel 
theory must be supported by stronger proofs 
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before it can be accepted ; and we must be con- 
tent to call the quaint old pieces in question 
“ pine-tree shillings,” etc., till a better and more 
appropriate name can be found. 

I will add here, that in the “Catalogue of 
Mr. H. Bogert’s Coins,” etc. (sold in N. Y., 
Feb. 1859), I find “‘Pine-tree Shillings, 1652,” 
of three varieties named. Also a “ Pine-tree 
Threepence, 1651, very rare.” If this date 
given (1651) is correct, it is the only piece of 
that coinage I have ever heard of struck in that 
year. In the “Priced Catalogue of Coins,” ete., 
issued in 1858 by Mr. J. K. Curtis, N. Y., a 
“Massachusetts pine-tree shilling” is offered, 
also a Mass. shrub shilling, both dated 1652. 
If this last coin is quoted correctly, it will tend 
to prove that the fac-similes of Folkes may be 
relied on, and that the bvsh supposed to repre- 
sent King Charles’s Oak, was stamped on coins 
several years before Temple’s interview with the 
“Merrie Monarch,” and probably before the 
colonists had heard the details of his wonderful 
adventure at Boscobel. J. G. 

PirrssurG, Pa. 


Gornam (vol. ii. p. 278).—The origin of this 
appellation I find to be a town of the same name 
in Nottinghamshire, England, which was once 
noted for the rusticity and stupidity of its inha- 
bitants. Hence the ironical proverb: “ As 
wise as a man of Gotham,” or, “One of the 
wise men of Gotham,” which is occasionally to 
be met with in the works of English writers of 
the last century. An instance of its use, it oc- 
curs to me, may be found in Cowper’s lines on 
the Pipe and the Snuff Box. It wil thus be seen 
how very naturally the terms *‘Gotham” and 
“ Gothamites ” would be “ sportively,” as Web- 
ater says, applied to the city of New York and 
its inhabitants. My authorities are the “ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,” 8th edition, ‘‘ Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary,” and “ Bohn’s Hand 
Book of Proverbs.” J. P. 


Earty Spanish Exprorations AND ADVEN- 
TURES IN THE CnESAPEAKE Bay (vol. iii. p. 268). 
—In the September number of the Hist. Mag. 
I find an interesting paper on “Early Spanish 
Explorations and Adventures in Chesapeake Bay, 
1566-1578,” and “J. G. 8.” who communicates 
it, expresses surprise that almost all our writers 
have overlooked the visits of the Spaniards to 
the Chesapeake prior to the English settlements. 

It may be not uninteresting to him to know 
that the late Robert Greenhow, Esq., communi- 
cated a memoir on this subject to the Virginia 
Historical Society, which is printed in the xxii. 
chapter of “Early Voyages to America,” pre- 
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pared by Conway Robinson, Esq., chairman of 
its executive committee, and published by the 
Society in 1848. 

The description given in the extracts from 
Barcia, found in that memoir, seems to place the 
fact almost beyond dispute, that the English were 
not the first discoverers of the noble Chesapeake. 
I have not been able to find a map sufficiently 
old, but if “J. G..S.” can have access to any 
such, it is not improbable that he will find the 
Bay of Santa Maria laid down in a latitude that 
will identify it with the Chesapeake, ie 


OrieIn oF THE TERM “ OxLp Dominion” (vol- 
iii, p. 250).—We have received the following 
reply to the note in our August number, from 
Hugh Blair Grigsby, Esq., of Virginia, giving 
another version of the story. Our correspon- 
dent’s authority was the account of Dr, James 
Mease, in the Mass, Hist. Society’s Collections, 
8d series, vol. vii. p. 283: 

Itis not true that Virginia declared indepen- 
dence at the time stated. A remote colony, 
consisting of some “fifteen thousand English, 
and of negroes some three hundred good ser- 
vants,” she awaited the termination of the great 
civil war in England, and was disposed rather 
to adhere to her loyalty than to cast it aside. 
But when Cromwell was fairly fixed in power, 
and sent over a fleet to Jamestown, a capitula- 
tion was entered into, one of Cromwell’s com- 
missioners was appvinted Governor, and the 
colony remained thenceforth true to the home 
government; and on the death of the Protector 
recognized his son Richard as his successor 
without the slightest dissension,* If then the 
supposed facts of the author are untrue, it fol- 
lows that Charles the Second would not have 
had any thing to do or to reward in the premi- 
ses. 

Whence came the name of Old Dominion? 
In Captain John Smith’s “ History of Virginia,” 
edition of 1629, there is a map of the settle- 
ments of Virginia, which at that time included 
New England, as every other part of the Brit- 
ish settlementsin America. He there calls our 
present Virginia “Ould Virginia,” the word 
“old” being so spelt at that time, in contra- 
distinction to the New England colony, which 
is called ‘* New Virginia.” Here then we have 
the word “ould,” the distinctive word of the 
title. Now we know that from the settlement 
of the colony to the Revolution, every act of 


* C. Campbell's ‘* History of Virginia,” pages 64, 66, 
73, 74. The accounts of Robertson, Chalmers, Bever- 
fey and others are completely refuted by the authentic 
records of ihe times published in Hening. 
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Parliament, every letter of the king to the gov- 
ernor, always designated Virginia as the 
“Colony and Dominion ” of Virginia. Here is 
found the other word; and the change in com- 
mon talk from ‘Ould Virginia” to “‘ Old Do- 
minion” was easy, imperceptible, and almost 
inevitable. 

In the next place, the change of the coat of 
arms of Virginia did not take place in Charles 
the Second’s time. On the contrary, when 
Beverley, a staunch loyalist, published a history 
of Virginia in 1705, forty-five years after the 
restoration of Charles the Second, he publishes 
in his frontispiece the old coat of arms as the 
existing one of Virginia at that time, with the 
motto: “Hn dat Virginia quintum,” thus 
showing conclusively that forty-five years 
after the restoration of Charles, the old motto 
was unchanged. As Beverley was Clerk of 
the Council of Virginia, was long an official 
man, and was the historian of the colony, he 
would have been the last man to have been 
mistaken, or to have overlooked so interesting a 
narrative. 

But whencecame the change of the coat 
of arms and of the motto of Virginia? I will 
state my impression on the subject. It has 
been seen that the old motto remained un- 
changed until 1705, the fourth year of the reign 
of Queen Anne, and we know that the change 
had taken place before or in the early part of 
the reign of George the Third, which began in 
1760. Coins and frontispieces of the session 
acts proved the existence of the new coat 
and the new motto. My impression is, that 
when the Assembly undertook to utter copper 
coins in the early part of the reign of George 
the Third, they decided to drop the old device 
and assume the new, and that the act of Assem- 
bly which so provided was duly sanctioned by 
the king in council. It was politic that a Vir- 
ginia coin should have some home mark upon 
it, and there was good sense in throwing France 
overboard and putting our good substantial Vir- 
giniain her place. I state it as my belief that 
the change took place between 1760 and 1775. 


Sytvania, Assenisip1a (vol. iii, 279).—An 
account of these proposed territories will be 
found in vol. 1 of this work, p, 51. 


®bituary. 


James Pepper, Esq., of the “ Boston Cultiva- 
tor,” the oldest member of the editorial fraternity, 
departed this life August 80, at his residence in 
Roxbury, Mass., alter an illness of about two 
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months, during which the weakness of increas- 
ing age conspired with the lung fever to termi- 
nate the long life of usefulness this venerable 
protessional brother had hitherto led A promi- 
nent leader of agriculture, his loss will be 
mourned throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, while as a man, a father, and a 
friend, those personal qualities of modesty and 
integrity, which he held in so prominent a 
degree as to make fame nearly impossible, will 
make his loss inconsolable, and enshrine his 
memory forever in the deepest chambers of’ the 
heart. 

Mr. Pedder was born at Newport in the Isle 
of Wight, England, July 29th, 1775, and was, 
consequently, at the time of his death, over 
eighty-four years of age. About the year 1832, 
Mr. Pedder arrived in this country to devote 
the remaining twenty-seven years of his life, 
with the exception of six months spent in 
France under the direction of the Philadel- 
phia Beet Sugar Company, for the purpose 
of observing the French culture of the beet 
root and the manufacture of sugar there- 
from. Several years were subsequently devoted 
to the service of Mr. Joseph Lovering, the ex- 
tensive sugar manufacturer of Philadelphia; for 
seven years he conducted the “ Farmer’s Cabi- 
net,” an agricultural journal of such merit that 
societies with which its editor could not, as a 
prominent member, meet, voted resolutions of 
thankfulness for the manner in which he was 
forwarding the cause to which his energies were 
being devoted. 

It was about this time that his famous con- 
versations entitled “ Frank,” were issued in 
book form, of which several editions were 
printed. ‘The Yellow Shoe Strings,” another 
of Mr. Pedder’s books, ran rapidly through 
seventeen editions in London, and two or more 
on this side of the Atlantic. It is a noteworthy 
fact that instead of such ‘successes making 
their author proud, they seemed the more to 
humble him, and some of his later friends of 
years’ standing were never made aware of the 
existence of such works! In 1844 this expe- 
rienced agriculturist became corresponding edi- 
tor of the “ Boston Cultivator,” and since 1848, 
until within two months of his death, he con- 
tinued to be actively connected with that paper 
as resident editor, devoting his entire ener- 


gies to the work of the advancement of the | 
art of husbandry, which he loved beyond mea- 


sure. 


Tae Hon. Davip Watzaor died of apoplexy, 
September 5, at his residence in Indianapolis, | 


Indiana. 
He was born in Philadelphia, April 4, 1799. 
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His father’s family emigrated to Ohio, and after 
a brief residence in that State, removed to Brook- 
ville, Indiana, in 1817. Almost immediately 
after his removal into this State he received the 
appointment of Cadet at West Point. In 1821 
he graduated with honor, and received the 
appointment of Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matics, which position he held but a brief 
period. In 1828 he was elected representative 
to the Legislature from Franklin County, and by 
reélection served three successive terms. From 
Brookville he removed to Covington, where he 
resided until he was elected Governor. On 
assuming the duties of that position he removed 
to Indianapolis, and since that period has made 
this city his home. In 1830 he was elected 
Lieutenant-Governor with Noah Noble for Gov- 
ernor, and in 1833 was reélected. In 1886 he 
was elected Governor, and served a single term. 
In 1840 he was elected representative in Con- 
gress from this district, and served one term. 
He was a member of the most important com- 
mittee of the House—the Committee of Ways 
and Means—which, during that Congress num- 
bered, with himself, the following distinguished 
names: Millard Fillmore, Thomas F. Marshall, 
Joseph R. Ingersoll, and Dixon H. Lewis. He 
was also a member of the special committee 
appointed to report upon the application of 
Professor Morse for aid to stretch a telegraph 
wire from Washington to Baltimore, and gave 
the casting vote in its favor—a project which 
was considered impracticable and visionary at 
the time, but the aid then given demonstrated 
its important practical value. After his retire- 
ment from Congress he was elected Prosecuting 
Attorney. He was a delegate in the last con- 
stitutional convention from this county, having 
for his associates, Alexander F. Morrison, Douglas 
Maguire, and Jacob P. Chapman. For the past 
three years he has been Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas for this county. 


The Rev. Gzorcz Wasnineton Burnap, D.D., 
died September 7, of disease of the heart, in 
Baltimore. 

He was, says the “ N. Y. Tribune,” a promi- 
nent clergyman of the Unitarian denomination, 
and enjoyed a high reputation in his adopted 
city as well as in New England, of which he 
was a native, for his devotion to theological 
learning, lis forcible and impressive pulpit 
eloquence, and the sturdy integrity and inde- 
pendent frankness of his character. He was 
the son of a distinguished Congregational minis- 


| ter in Merrimack, N. H., where he was born in 


1802, and consequently was in his fifty-seventh 
He received his 
academic education at Harvard University, where 
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he was graduated in 1824, and after pursuing 
his professional studies at the Cambridge Divi- 
nity School, was ordained pastor of the Unita- 
rian church in Baltimore in 1827. Succeeding 
the eminent men who had previously occupied 
that position, Mr. Jared Sparks and Mr. F. W. 
P. Greenwood, he engaged in the arduous duties 
of his office with not a little firmness of purpose, 
and his zeal and energy were soon crowned with 
distinguished success. In addition to his perse- 
vering labors as pastor of an isolated church, 
he was a diligent student and voluminous 
writer. Among the most important works 
which he has given to the public, may be men- 
tioned, * Lectures on the Doetrines of Contro- 
versy between Unitarians and other Denomina- 
tions of Christians,” ‘On the Sphere and Duty 
of Woman,” “On the History of Christianity,” 
“ Lectures to Young Men,” * Expository Lec- 
tures on the Texts relating to the Doctrine of 
the Trinity,” beside other theological writings, 
occasional addresses, and a “ Lite of Leonard 
Calvert, the first Governor of Maryland,” in 
Sparks’s “ American Biography.” Dr. Burnap 
was indebted for the wide sphere of influence 
which he filled more to the earnestness of his 
convictions and his force of expression, than to 
any graces of manner or wealth of illustration. 
lle was remarkable for his clearness of thought 
and statement, for the logical forms in which he 
loved to clothe his ideas, and tor the vigorous 
and rather homely phraseology which character- 
ized his style. In his personal bearing, he was 
singularly frank, often indeed approaching to 
bluntness, and delighting to enforce his opinions 
by strength of argument, without aiming at 
suavity of-mauner. He was descended from 
the Puritan stock, and though professing a by 
no means Puritan theology, was a rare example, 
in recent times, of the virtues and defects of 
the Puritan character. 


Art his residence in Buffalo, N. Y., the Ion. 
A. H. Traoy died Sept. 17th. 

“In point of intellectual ability, largeness of 
faculties, and breadth and thoroughness of cul- 
ture,” says the “Tribune,” “Mr. Traey was 
among the very ‘irst of American citizens. He 
was born in Norwich, Conn., on June 17, 1793. 
In 1811, he removed to western New York, 
then little more than a wilderness, and studied 
law. In 1815, he was admitted to the bar ; and 
in 1819, he was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives from the Western District, which then 
comprehended nearly the whole of the State 
from Cayuga Bridge to Lake Erie. In 
oflice he served for three terms, retiring in 1825. 
His Congressional career does not seem in the 
records to have been especially distinguished. 
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“In February, 1821 he opposed Mr. Clay's 
resolution for counting the votes of Missouri in 
the Presidential election, contending that Mis- 
souri was not a State but a Territory, and that 
her votes could not properly be counted at all. 
In March, 1826, he opposed a resolution to re- 
duce the duty on wool. Throughout his period 
of Congressional service he acted generally with 
the friends of Mr. Adams, for whom he voted 
when, on Feb. 9, 1825, he was finally elected 
President by the House of Representatives. 
In 1825, he was proposed as a candidate for 
the United States Senate, but would not stand. 
In 1826, Governor Clinton nominated, and 
the State Senate confirmed him, as Judge of 
the Eighth Circuit, but this office he also did 
not accept. In 1829, having connected him- 
self with the Anti-masonic party, he was 
elected from the Eighth District to the State 
Senate, of which body he was an influential 
member till the year 1837. To the public of the 
present day he is chiefly known by his judgments 
when sitting ex officio during this period, as a 
member of the Court of Errors; these judgments 
are still referred to in the Courts as authorities 
in law. In 1837, he again retired from office, 
but continued to take part in politics. He was 
an adherent of the National Republican and af- 
terward of the Whig party, until the Presiden- 
tial election of 1840. In his later years espe- 
cially, he was much more a philosopher than a 
politician. For partisanship, party management, 
and party exigencies, he had no natural sympa- 
thy. But those whose privilege it was to enjoy 
his society, and to feel the charm of the wide 
vision, the elevated tone of thought, the rich 
treasures of knowledge and of illustration, and 
the gentle, thoughtful spirit which flowed in the 
eloquent abundance of his conversation, will 
sadly say with us that in him a great mind has 
indeed passed away from the interests and the 
conflicts of this world,” 


Joun Brake Wuirs, of Charleston, South 
Carolina, died lately in that city, at the age of 
seventy-seven. ‘In youth,” saysthe “ Charles- 
ton Mercury,” “he commenced the study of 
law, but having a passion for art, in 1803 went 
to England and became the pupil of Benjamin 
West, the great landscape painter. He was a 
contemporary of Washington Allston, who was 
in England at the same time with White, and a 
relative. After some months he returned to 
America, and resumed the study of law with 
Messrs. De Saussure and Ford. As a writer, 
he succeeded in producing many admired pieces. 
He was an important member of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society, and also wrote 
several plays for the old theatre in the days of 
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Edmund Kean and Cooper. Mr. White, how- 
ever, was most distinguished as a painter, and 
came to be considered one of the best his- 
torical painters of the country. The picture of 
Mrs. Motte, presenting to the American officers 
arrows to set fire to her house, in possession of 
the British, and Marion inviting the British offi- 
cer to dinner, are the works of his creation. 
The battles of New Orleans and Eutaw, now on 
the walls of the State House, were also his, and 
a gift to the state. His principal piece was the 
unfurling of the American flag in Mexico by 
Joel R. Poinsett. We understand that this piece 
was taken by General Jackson to ‘the Hermi- 
tage,’ and upon his death bequeathed to the 
bravest man from South Carolina in the next 
war (the Mexican). The commission to whom 
the matter was referred, we believe, awarded it 
to the Palmetto regiment. Mr. White, contri- 
buted much to the culture of taste and refine- 
ment in Charleston, and a debt of recognition 
is due to the memory of his career by his 
native city.” 


Pror. Grorcr Busn died at Rochester on 
Monday, Sept. 19, in the 68d year of his age. 
For many years a resident of New York, he was 
widely Known as the acknowledged leader of 
the Swedenborgian school here, and his loss 
will be severely felt by the disciples of that 
faith. Prof. Bush was a native of Vermont, 
born in the town of Norwich, in June, 1796; 
entered Darmouth College at the age of 18; 
subsequently passed through a course of theolo- 
gical study at Princeton; in 1824, was appointed 
as missionary atthe West, and presently became 
settled as the pastor of a Presbyterian Church 
at Indianapolis. Remaining in charge of his 
congregation for five years, he finally resigned, 
and came to this city in the year 1829. In 1831, 
he was elected Professor of Hebrew and Oriental 
Literature in the University of New York, and 
immediately entered upon a literary career 
which won for him the reputation of profound 
scholarly ability. His first published work, 
issued from the press of the Harpers in 1882, 
was a “ Life of Mohammed,” a standard volume 
of reference, which formed one of the “ Family 
Library ” series then in course of publication. 
In the same year, Prof. Bush also published a 
“Treatise on the Millennium.” In 1840, he be- 
gan that excellent series of “ Bible Commenta- 
ries,” which, under the title of “* Notes on Gen- 
esis, Exodus, etc.,” still remains an acknow- 
ledged authority. The “Commentaries” were 
issued in seven volumes. In 1844, the publica- 
tion of another of his works—“ Anastasis ; or, 
the Doctrine of the Resurrection ””—in which, 
by arguments drawn from reason and revelation, 
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he denied the existence of a material body in a 
future life, raised a vigorous opposition against 
him. Undaunted by the fierceness of his critics, he 
replied to their assaults by the issue of two new 
works—“ The Resurrection of Christ,” in answer 
to the question, ‘ Did Christ rise with a body 
spiritual and celestial, or terrestrial and mate- 
rial?” and “The Soul; an inquiry into Scriptural 
Psychology.” In these several works Prof. 
Bush took rank among the ablest theological 
disputants of the day. His conversion to the 
Swedenborgian doctrine, which he formally de- 
clared in the year 1847, was almost a necessary 
consequence of the views entertained by him in 
these publications. Indeed, it is asserted, on 
authority which we are forced to regard as reli- 
able, since the event justified the statement, 
that Prof. Bush wasled to the formal declaration 
of his belief in Swedenborgianism by the unex- 
pected discovery that the doctrine of which he 
had become the expounder was in reality that 
of Emanuel Swedenborg. Devoting himself 
with ardor to the propagation of a belief thus 
doubly grounded in his own convictions, and in 
the sentiments of a large and influential body, 
he became the preacher of the New Jerusalem 
Church in this city, edited the ‘‘ New Church 
Repository,” in the columns of which he brought 
the weight of profound learning to the aid of an 


equally profound religious conviction, and be- 
came the acknowledged leader of the New 


Church faith. Besides these labors, he found 
leisure for the preparation of numerous essays, 
pamphlets, and several educational text-books— 
among others, a Hebrew grammar. Removing 
to Rochester a few months since, depressed by 
bodily infirmity, he had withdrawn from active 
life, and from immediate association with those 
who regarded him with admiration for his ge- 
nius, and with affection for his personal virtues. 


Hotes on Books, 


Castine, and the Old Coins.found there. By Jo- 
seph Williamson, Portland: Brown & Thurs- 
ton, 1859. 8vo. pp. 22. 

An interesting, though at times somewhat unin- 

telligible, account of this old French post and 

the coins found there, dating from the period of 

Gallic occupancy. 


The Illustrated Pilgrim Almanac for 1860. 
Boston: Williams & Co. 4to. 56 pp. 

Tue Plymouth celebration has led to this beau- 

tiful Almanac, in which beautiful typography 
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and paper enshrine memorials of the Pilgrim 
fathers. The social compact, the May Flower, 
the Leyden Town Hall, Delft Haven, Burying 
Hill, Plymouth, and many relics of the Pilgrims, 
are here described and depicted. The months 
are represented by a series of famous statues and 
monuments, reminding us that this publication 
is for the benefit of the Monument Fund. 


The Circumstances leading to the establishment, 
in 1769, of the Northern Boundary Line be- 
tween New Jersey and New York. By Wm. 
A. Whitehead. 8vo. 30 pp. map. 

Tus is a very interesting paper, read before the 

New Jersey Historical Society, showing how 

New Jersey came to lose a portion of the terri- 

tory which she originally possessed. 


Genealogy of the Descendants of John Sill, who 
settled in Cambridge, Mass., in 1637, Albany : 
Munsell & Rowland, 1859. 12mo. 108 pp. 

Tunis account of the Sill family, prepared by the 

late Rev. George G. Sill, has been issued by his 

daughter. The family numbers among its most 
prominent men, Col. David F. Sill, who served 
in the old French war and in the Revolution; 

Major Richard Sill, Lord Stirling’s Aid-de-camp ; 

Seth Eli Sill, Judge of the New York Supreme 

Court; and Thomas Hale Sill, Member of Con- 

gress and Presidential Elector. 


An Oration delivered before the Municipal 
Authorities of the City of Boston, July 4, 
1859, by George Sumner; together with the 
Speeches at the dinner in Faneuil Hall, and 
other Ceremonies at the Celebration of the 
83d Anniversary of American Independence. 
Boston: Geo, O. Rand & Avery, 1859. 8vo. 
125 pp. 

Mr. Sumver, in his eloquent address, departs 
from the usual path. He takes as his subject our 
indebtedness in our Revolutionary struggle 
to foreign countries, and shows forth, with 
no little force, the claims of Spain upon us. The 
city has issued this report in a beautiful style, 
that our municipal bodies generally may well 
imitate. 


Life of Te-ho-ra-gwa-ne-gen, alias Thomas Wil- 
liams, a chief the Caughnawaga tribe of In- 
diansin Canada. By the Rev. Eleazar Williams. 
Albany: Munsell, 1850. 91 pp. 8vo. 


Tus posthumous work of one who figured so 
lately as the Lost Prince, will excite some in- 


terest. Itis asketch of his reputed father, for 
that is all we believe that Thomas ever claimed 
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or was deemed to be, although the maternity 
was positively claimed by the wife. The account 
was furnished to F. B. Hough, Esq., when com- 
piling his well-known histories of Jefferson and 
St. Lawrence counties, and with very evident 
exaggeration details the life of the Caughnawaga 
chief. Williams did not join us in the Revolu- 
tion as Colonel Louis did, and the most that can 
be claimed for him is, that he acted rather as a 
traitor to a bad, than an adherent to a just, 
cause. As a genuine unpolished work of the 
American Pretender, it will be preserved as of 
value in the controversy, should it ever again 
arise. 


The Firelands Pioneer, published under the su- 
pervision of the Firelands Historical Society. 
A Quarterly Magazine, vol. i. No. 3, 4, March 
and May, 1859. Sandusky, O.: H. D. Cooke 
& Oo., 1859. 


Part of Ohio was assigned to the people of 
Norwalk, Connecticut, and other parts which 
the English had burned and destroyed, as a 
compensation. The tract took the name of 
Firelands, and the descendants of the first set- 
tlers have united in a Historical Society, to 
preserve their annals, and that these are not 
without interest the present publication evinces. 
Papers not strictly connected with that settle- 
ment are also occasionally introduced, making it 
a valuable historical record for the State of Ohio. 


History of the City of New York from its earliest 
Settlement. By Mary L. Booth. Illustrated 
with over one hundred engravings. New 
York: W. R. ©. Clark & Meeker, 1859. 8vo., 
850 pp. 

Miss Boorn, already favorably known as a 

translator, has here given in a popular form the 

chief incidents of the history of the great Metropo- 
lis of America. She has thrown the available 
materials into a pleasing narrative, which will 
afford a great deal of interesting information. 

Were we disposed to cayvil, we should regret that 

she has introduced in the earlier portion so much 

of general history, and in the latter omitted much 
local detail that would be of interest, as show- 
ing the progress of the city. Our idea will be 
seen in the fact that the history of the last half 
century is compressed into considerably less 
than two hundred pages, much of which even 
could be replaced with more important mat- 
ter. 

The work is well printed on good clear type and 
paper, but a few illustrations could be well spared, 
as most appropriate in a historical work. 
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Pistorical and Biterary Intelligence. 


WE are happy to learn that the list of Mar- 
riages on record in the office of the Secretary of 
State at Albany, N. Y., is now in the hands of the 
printer. It will form an octavo volume of be- 
tween 400 and 500 pages. The names of the 
parties are in alphabetical order, with the date 
of the license of marriage annexed, and the 
volume and page of the record in which it is to 
be found. We hope the publication of this 
volume will lead to some law for a general and 
effectual enregistration of births, marriages, and 
deaths throughout the State. The list in the 
Secretary office terminates with 1783. 


WE have received from the publishers, Messrs. 
8S. G. Courtenay & Oo., advance sheets of a 
valuable work they propose to issue early in 
November, entitled the “ Bench and Bar of 
South Carolina,” by Judge O'Neal, 2 vols. 8vo. 
It will embrace about one hundred and fifty 
sketches, arranged in the order of Chief Justices, 
Law Judges, Chancellors, Recorders, Attorney- 
General, and Members of the Bar. They will 
contain many valuable papers, and cannot fail 
to be of interest and importance, 


Wit.1AM Gitmore Simms, Esq., the poet and 
novelist, has just finished his ‘“‘ History of South 
Carolina,” a work which will doubtless prove to 
be a valuable addition to the historical literature 
of the country. 


Mr. Sea will have ready in the course of this 
month the first volume of his series of American 
linguistics, embracing a French Onondaga Dic- 
tionary, compiled about two hundred years since, 
by a Jesuit missionary. Gentlemen or institu- 
tions possessing early manuscript grammars, or 
dictionaries of Indian languages, would do well 
to issue them in connection with this series. 


In the town of Chelmsford, which has now 
been settled above two centuries, there was dedi- 
cated, Sept. 22d, a granite monument to the 
memory of the men of Chelmsford who fought 
in the war of American Independence. 

The monument has been erected on Chelms- 
ford Common, at the centre. The structure 
stands about thirty feet high. From a slight 
mound rises a terrace of three broad granite 
steps, square in plan, and intended to elevate 
the whole structure above the surrounding level ; 
and above these is a square base, and thence 
rises the main shaft, the upper part rising in 
hexagonal form. The cornice is heavy, and 
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overhanging with arched brackets, and at the 
top of all an octagonal block supports a bold and 
simple chaplet of oak leaves, The following are 
the inscriptions on the four sides of the monu- 
ment: 

Last Face—Lieut. Col. Moses Parker and Capt. 
Benjamin Walker, wounded at Bunker Hill, June 
1775. Died prisoners in Boston July 4 and Aug. 
75. Lieut. Robert Spaulding. Died at Milford, 
Conn. ’76. 

North Face—Erected 1859. “ Let the children 
guard what the sires have won.” 

West Face—John Bates, died in army at Cam- 
bridge. David Spaulding, jun., died in army, 
Ticonderoga. Pelitiah Adams, killed at Cherry 
Valley. Noah Foster, shot at capture of Bur- 
goyne. Henry Fletcher, killed at White Plains. 

South Face—In honor of the townsmen of 
Chelmsford, who served their country in the War 
of the Revolution, this monument erected by a 
grateful posterity. 


We learn that Henry Amos Blood, of New 
Ipswich, N. H., has in preparation, and nearly 
ready for press, a History of Temple, N. H. 


D. W. Betutstz, Esq., of Camden, N. J., is 
preparing a history of Independence Hall, Phi- 
ladelphia. 


Hon. Samvuet Swirt, of Middlebury, Vt., is 
engaged in preparing a history of that town— 
also a history of Addison County, Vt. 


A paper on “The Sons of Liberty of New 
York,” read before the New York Historical 
Society in May last, by Henry B. Dawson, Esq., 
is being privately printed. A recent controversy 
between Mr. Dawson and a gentleman in Hart- 
ford, Conn., respecting the command Gen. Put- 
nam had at the battle of Bunker Hill, eliciting 
new facts of interest and importance, will soon 
be printed. 


Two important libraries are to be sold in Bos- 
ton, by Messrs. Leonard & Oo. The late Hon. 
Rufus Choate’s, embracing a valuable collection of 
works on Ancient and Modern History, Biogra- 
phy, Antiquities, Philology, Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, Theology, Greek and Latin Classics, Bibliog- 
raphy, Natural History, Poetry, Drama and Fine 
Arts, etc., will be sold October 18th, 19th, 20th, 
25th, 26th, 27th and 28th. E. A. Crowninshield’s 
choice library of rare American and standard En- 
glish books, will be sold November Ist, 2d, 3d 
and 4th. It contains a copy of Eliot’s Indian 
Bible, Bay Psalm Book, and many other early 
printed books, making one of the finest col- 
lections ever offered to the public. 





